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its light weight makes 
it more economical 
than wooden boxes— 
and it enables you to 
eut down substantial- 
ly on freight costs. 


Get a Line on Prices 


Ask for quotations and 
complete information on 
Andrews’ Solid Fibre 
Containers and judge for 
yourself their many ad- 
vantages. A letter to us 
today will pay you big 
tomorrow. Write! 


Fibre is stronger and safer than wood, is And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
cheaper in first cost and costs less to ship. fibre cases are more quickly handled than 
Fibre, too, is just as easy a case to pack. wood. That means faster shipments. 
And Solid Fibre Contai 

Made of high grade, shock-resisting material that Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 
seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- sess real advertising value. The Andrews staff of 
fac akea hooks unnecessary and imsures careful skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 
completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro- 
handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route duce results of a highly distinctive character. Your 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re- 
mum. Accurately scored and slotted—always true produced exactly as you designate. 


in shape and dimensions. 


0. B ANDREWS CO. 


Box 303 T Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 
of wooden, wirebound, corrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 
cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 


Division Sales Offices ir the Principal Cities of the United States 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 


THE 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. C. J. J. ler, Greenville, &. C 


isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


D. H. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Use this Case 
to Save on Freight 
— . 
OB ANDREWS CO 
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Five Men and a Hand- One Man and a Yale 


Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Bloc 


on a I beam trolley. 


ND theone man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase “prs 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 
Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 


Concentrated Ash ‘Textile Soda 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


— 


Why buy a second hand Extractor?’ 


Kast Jersey Pipe Company, Paterson, 


You would probably be buying an old worn out machine 
that some one has discarded for a better extractor—prob- 
ably a “Hercules-Electric.” 


Why fix up your old Extractor? 


You would spend your good money and yet have an old 
machine that requires excessive labor and power to operate 
and it is always likely to break down, meaning far greater 
losses in your production. 


Why not replace that old Extractor now? 


You will insure yourself against production losses. 

You will save money in operation. 

You will get a better and more uniform product. 

You will be prepared to meet keen competition that is 
surely coming. 


Install a ‘Hercules-Electric’ and play safe! 
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No man is big enough 
to sing a duet. 


You are in charge of certain machinery. And because that’s 
your job, you know more about it than anyone else. But you 
simply cannot. know thoroughly ALL the fundamentals of 
EVERY branch of your work—no man can. 


Take the lubrication of that machinery, for instance. You 
know that end of it pretty well. 


But can you possibly know it as well as a group of men who 
have spent years in perfecting their knowledge of this highly 
specialized branch of engineering science? And mark you, we 
say a group because ‘‘no man can sing a duet.’’ And so when a 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer makes a recommendation as re- 


gards the kind or quantity of lubricating oil to use, he is not 
speaking only with the authority of his own experience, for back 
of him is the collective experience of a group of men who have 
been testing and observing lubricants on every possiblé type of 
power unit or machine in the country—in fact all over the world. 


So, if you have any lubrication problem—and every mil] has 


them once in a while—talk to our engimeers about the matter. Are You On Our 
=e Mailing List For 

Most eareful attention will be given to any communication of P , ; ) 

“Lubrication? 
this nature and we know that we can furnish a prompt and sat- : 
isfactory solution to any problem relating to the seleetion of lu- “Lubrication” is our monthly 
bricants for any purpose. Do not hesitate to call on us. That is 

; ticles covering the problems of 

what we are here for. lubrication as applied to various 
industries. 

A ‘ These ariicles are based on 

nd Remember. practical operating experience 

. . and we send “Lubrication” Free 

There is a TEXACO Lubricant for every purpose to all interested in the subject. 


| Clip This Coupon 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
DEPT. TX, 17 Batrery PLracek, NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Kindly put my name on your free Mailing List for “LUBRICATION” 
Address. 


Name 


| 
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Cotton Men Throughout The South Should 
Become Familiar With These Eight Facts 


INCE THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Inc., of New York, 

City, was the result of insistent and rapidly growing demands of Spinners, Cotton 
Growers, Bankers and Brokers throughout the entire country, the following indisput- 
able facts will probably prove both highly interesting and informative. 


HE American Cotton & Grain Exchange, Inc., is positively the ONLY 
exchange of any nature whatsoever in the United States upon which 
there has not been a single failure during the period of drastic deflation in 


the last two years—a record without precedent in the business history 
of the country. 


HE financial responsibility and moral probity of each and every mem- 

ber-broker on the floor of the “AMERICAN” has been conclusively 

demonstrated by actual deeds—a condition full worthy of the approbation 
of serious minded business men everywhere. 


HE volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” 

daily, weekly and monthly has made the marvellous increase of 

OVER 3,000 per cent in just two years, proving beyond all dispute that 
the Exchange is fully meeting a long felt commercial need. 


HE “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the 

financial center of New York City, and in addition to being self- 

supporting is even now making an annual net profit in excess of $25,000— 
and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


FTER a trifle over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly 
that which THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA 
had accomplished at the end of its twenty-third year, the memberships on 


the “AMERICAN?” selling today for the same price as those on the older 
exchange sold at that time. 


HE “AMERICAN?” is the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose 

contracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously 

located cities of the South in addition to New York. The great value oi! 
this pian is too apparent to require detailed comment here. 


HE “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the United 
States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both 
Spots and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


HARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials 

whose many years practical experience with every phase of cotton, 

from planting to manufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, 

and embracing numerous active members of proven capacity and trust- 

worthiness as brokers, the AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE 
is deserving of the support of all who are interested in cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON & GRAIN EXCHANGE, Inc., 
listed below will be glad to open up negotiations will Mill Owners, Planters, Merch- 
ants and Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts 
from ten bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will 
also furnish FREE weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest: Banking and 
Commercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton Ormsbee & Landecker Raymond Palmer & Co. Martin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 81 Broad Street 81 Broad Street 116 Broad Street 
New York New York New York New York 

Rose & Son A. T. Jennings & Co. E. 8. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
24 Stone Street 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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“(Fessenden Blanchard, 
Mass.) 


We are all busy men. In fact. 
each of us admits that he is prob- 
ably busier than anyone else, except 
possibly Lloyd George. Those of us 
who didn’t go to the World Cotton 
Conference stayed at home because 
we were too busy to go, and those 
of us who did go are much busier 
now explaining that the trip wasn't 
entirely a vacation. 

Our mill executives are working 
overtime on problems connected 
with the everyday running of their 
jobs. They are trying to reduce 
costs in every way possible. They 
are cutting down on their overhead 
when they can and getting rid of 
what often seem to be unnecessary 
assistants. Consequently they are 
busier than ever and that means 
that they seldom have the time to 
think fundamentally. And 
our industry is to progress, we must 
“dig into things” more. We musi 
depend less on so-called “judgment,” 
which is often nothing more than 
guess-work, and get down to facts. 
We must not accept things as they 
are or have been, but try to ap- 
proach our problems with a more- 
inguiring mind and learn how 
things ought to be. 

In the long run, progress in our 
industry must depend upen research 
—and fundamental research requires 
time and seclusion, a special kind of 


ability and training, and proper 
backing. 
If we are to make our industry 


more efficient and to hold our own 
in the severe competition ahead of 
us. it will be wise for us to give se- 
rfus consideration to what the 
British cotton industry is doing to 
meet its problems of the future. 

At East Didsbury, about five miles 
outside of Manchester, England. 
there is a fine old estate of about 
thirteen and a half acres of land 
and a large mansion—formerly 
known as the ‘Towers — located 
amidst quiet and most attractive 
surroundings. This is the head- 
quarters of the British Cotton In- 
distry Research Association. 

This Association was incorporated 
on the 7th of June, 1919, and over 
95 per cent of all the spinners, 
weavers, bleachers, dyers, printers, 
and finishers in the British, cotton 
industry have subscribed for mem- 


*Address before National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Boston. 


yet, if 


bership—the total members now al- 
most reaching fifteen hundred. AI 
the time of the World Cotton Con- 
ference a capital subscription of 
265,000 pounds was reported to have 
peen raised. Dr. A. W. Crossley 
an eminent scientist, has resigned 
the Daniell Chair of Chemistry in 
the, University of London, King’s 
College, in order to take up the 
active directorship of the Associa- 
ticn. The control is vested in a 
council representing the members 
and including many of the most 
prominent figures in the British 
cotton industry. 

Having decided that a peaceful at- 
mosphere was essential for the best 
scientific work, the estate was re- 
cently purchased for the sum of 
8,000 pounds. Dr. Crossley and his 
staff have already established them- 
selves in the mansion, and the first 
section of the large laboratories to 
be erected it was expected would be 
ready by the first of the year 1922. 

The whole conception of the un- 
dertaking shows a far-seeing point 
of view and the determination of 
the whole industry to attack its 
problems in a fundamental way 
based on scientific research. It was 
the deliberate intention of the Coun- 
cil to have the work approached so 
far as possible by those who would 
be unprejudiced by existing condi- 
tions. They didn't want to pick men 
at the start who knew too much 
already about cotton manufactur- 
ing. So at present their staff con- 
sists mainly of scientific men, and 
each of the four main departments 
of their laboratory—physics, botany, 
chemistry and colloidal chemistry- 
is in charge of a trained scientist— 
an expert in his field. Later if they 
erect a small mill unit, as they 
were planning to do, they will add 
technical mill men to the organiza- 
tion. 

Fortunately for the Association, 
as Dr. Crossley points out, the 
broad-minded type of men are now 
most influential in the industry and 
realize that one of the primary re- 


quisites of research is time. They 
are not demanding immediate re- 
sults. They are willing to wait. 


Consequently, Dr. Crossley plans to 
begin at the beginning. He and his 
staff intend first to study the cotton 
fiber and just what are the effects 
of each process on its various prop- 


erties. They will co-operate closely 
in this work with the Briish Em- 
pire Cotton Growing Association, 


and exchange personnel with them 


from time to time. 

To quote from the Association's 
report of March, 1920, the plan of 
research will be “to solve funda- 
mental problems, and thus to arrive 
at the principles or theory under- 
lying the practice of the industry, 
leaving. the application of the the- 
ory to those actively engaged in the 
industry. But while this will be he 
chief aim of the Association, it is 
recognized that applied research 
cannot be entirely omitted, especial- 
ly in the investigation of such mat- 
ters as may be considered beyond 
the resources of individual firms.” 

An illustration of a problem of the 
type mentioned is “The devising of 
methods of obtaining precise infor- 
mation as to length of staple, be- 
havior of fibers under stress and 
stain, degree of: variation in the 
counts and diameter of yarn, rela- 
tive twist, degree of resistance of 
varn to weaving friction and simi- 
lar methods of measurements.” 

As defined in the charter, the ob- 
jects of the Association cover a wide 
fie'd, Not only do they plan to 
carry on research in the growing, 
use and handling of cotton, but they 
will study the redesigning of ma- 
chinery or machinery parts in the 
light of what they learn. They will 
encourage technical education and 
research throughout the industry, 
founding scholarships for this pur- 
They will compile and analyze 
statistics. relating to the cotton in- 
dustry and serve as a clearing house 
for information from all parts of 
the world. Their clearing house de- 
partment. as it might be called, has 
already collected an important li- 
brary and subscribes to practically 
oll the important technical and sci- 
entific journals in the world, which 
might have any bearing, however in- 
direct, on the cotton industry. They 
will encourage inventions and study 
their pracical possibilities. In fact 
there is little of a scientific nature 
that they cannot do, under their 
charter. 

Membership is limited to British 
Associations, British companies and 
British subjects, and even such 
members may be expelled from the 
Association by the Council if they 
come under foreign domination or 
influence. Before the disclosure of 
the results of research—even to the 
members—the Council must com- 
municate these results to the Goy- 
ernment Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, so that this 
Department can determine whether 


pose, 


it is in the national interest to dis- 


close the results. Subject to this 
limitation the Couneil decides to 
what extent information shall be 


communicated to the members, and 
lo what extent published. 

As to the methods of organization 
and management, the Articles of 
Association have been approved by 
the British Government Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the Association is qualified to 
receive a share of the government 
grant for the promotion of indus- 
trial research. The department will 
give one pound for every pound up 
to five thousand pounds contributed 
annually by the industry for each of 
the first five years. It will also gcrant 
a certain amount in proportion to 
the amount contributed by the in- 
dustry above five thousand pounds, 
but at a lower rate. 

Subject to some qualifications, as- 
sessments on individual companies 
are based on capitalization, at varied 


rates up to one million pounds. For 
capitalizations in excess of that 
amount, one unit of assessment is 


fifty pounds per year for each mil- 
lion pounds or part Thereof—that 


LS, 


in our terms at $4.00 exchange, a 
company with a capitalization of 
$4,000,000 would pay about $200 per 
vear for each unit of assessment. 
For the first vear one unit of assess- 
ment only was called for, bul a 
greater number of units may be as- 
sessed in future years, as fixed hy 
the Council and confirmed by the 


Association in general 
Kor the first vear 
1920, the estimated 
was, according to 
report, as follows: 
One unit of assessment from mem- 
bers, 9,000 pounds. 
Government grant per annum 
years), 7000 pounds. 
Donations—estimate, 1,400 pounds. 
Total, 17,400 pounds. 
This would amount 
change to about 870.000. 
I was informed that the expenses 


meeting, 

ending June 30, 
annual income 
the March, 1920, 


for 


$4.00 


al 


for the first year ran up to about 
$100,000 and that it was expected 
that when the laboratories were 


completed and work well under way 
the expenses would be considerably 


larger. 

The British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association is conceived 
broadly; it is well under way. We 


cannot doubt that it will be of great 
ultimate value to the industry. 
It is not, however, the only or- 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Research Work Textile Industry 


Robert Amory, Boston, Mass.) 


Research is a careful or critical 
inquiry in seeking facts o> princi- 
ples. An historical sketch of re- 
search in the Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry in the United States would 
reveal a wealth of material in the 
transactions of The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. A 
great deal of this consists in re- 
search along lines of mill design and 
construction, development of ma- 
chinery, power, steam and electri- 
cal and other kindred problems of 
manufacturing. 

This discussion will be confined 
to our main business in life, the 
manufacture and sale of yarns, grey 
cloth and finished cloths. The avail- 
able printed matter on research here 
is small. Probably the greatest and 
the most important work has been 
accomplished by individual mills or 
finishing works fer their own use 
and never published. One reason 
for this is that the consumer of fin- 
ished cloth (the final stage) is to- 
tally uninterested in the refinements 
of manufacture: cotton miljs sell 
products not processes. Another, 
that those of us, who discover some- 
thing, naturally wish to secrete it 
and profit by it. 

Until very recently and still to a 
very large extent, it has been held 
that cloth or yarm manufacture was 
an inexact or rule-of-thumb science. 
The only tests practically were the 
hand and the eve. It was wholly a 
matter of individual opinion. Yarn 
or cloth could not be exactly weigh- 
ed and measured even as to length 
and weight and certainly not as to 
quality. 

The research work in the steel in- 
dustry showed the cotton mills noth- 
ing. Steel could be measured ex- 
actly but not cloth. To a scientist, 
however, steel appears as difficult 
as cloth to a mill man. Steel changes 
its shape considerably under differ- 
ent temperature conditions. For ex- 
ample, large buildings or bridges 
must have an expansion joint to pre- 
vent buckling and to take up slack. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try is accomplishing more than is 
generally appreciated along these 
lines. Mr. Hartshorne’s work on 
moisture in yarn showed much, The 
National Association of Cotton Man- 


ufacturers’ committee on “Contract 
Sale Note for Staple Grey Goods, 


Adopted in 1910” gathered much val- 
uable data on the allowable varia- 
tions in good cloth as to length and 
width and the changes under differ- 
ent atmospheric conditions. The tire 
fabric manufacturers and tire mak- 
ers have done much toward estab- 
lishing really definite standards of 
strength and wear. It is largely due 
fo them that “bone-dry” breaking 
tests have been substituted for the 
old strength-test methods which for- 
merly brought about much trouble. 

Research properly done requires 
most exhaustive care in standard, 
izing conditions and exactitude in 


*Address before National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at 
Boston. 


measurement. An example of lack 
of care in standardizing conditions 
and stating these conditions clearly 
are the old pre-war navy drill speci- 
fications. These called for the fin- 
ished goods to be shrunk after fin- 
ishing so that they would not shrink 
i% per cent more after being wet 
again and redried. Lengthwise these 
conditions were very difficult to 
meet except by one certain shrink- 
ing and sponging works. Careful re- 
search showed that, after the goods 
were shrunk, the folding machine 
stretched them out just enough to 
make them fail the test. The one 
shrinking works, that understood, 
just shrunk the goods and delivered 


them without yarding. The Navy 
Yards tested them for shrinkage, 


passed them satisfactory, and then 
—yarded them off. After yarding 
them the Navy Yard either claimed 
on the shortage of yards or paid for 
the extra length as the lot Lappen- 
ed to come out: for the shrinker had 
just estimated the yards for his in- 
voice. If the Navy Yard had tested 
the goods again after their own 
folding they would have found them 
not up to test. This incident may 
serve to show the need of trained 
research men, who are not too busy 
running the mill, to exhaustively 
study out all conditions, no matter 
how trivial. 

There always rages a controversy 
on the subject of cloth that is “fast 
color.” Seientificalily there is no 
such thing as absolutely fast color 
under all conditions. However, to 
the consumer the saying “wears like 
iron” means absolute wearing qual- 
itv. Everyone who runs a car 
knows that iron wears ad in somé 
wears fast enough to make 
bearings pretty loose after very few 
miles. It is well known that yarns 
dyed with vat colors or anthracene 
dyes are “absolutely fast” in the 
popular sense. The shirt or dress 
made of this cloth will hold its color 
without apparent change for the life 
of the eloth. The chemical industry 
is the great example of the value of 
research in its strictest sense. It is 
hoped that sometime they will es- 
tablish a standard or method of 
measurement for color fastness that 
can be properly understood and ap- 
plied. 

Along these lines is another con- 
troversial subject—are cotton blan- 
kets as warm as wool. Not many 
vears ago, in popular opinion wool 
blankets were warm and cotton 
were not. It was obvious that cot- 
fon nor wool nor magnesia nor as- 
hbestos were in themselves warm: In 
fact, they are very cold if left by 
themselves in zero weather. They 
are, however, excellent insulating 
material. Now, a blanket like the 
jacket on a steam pipe, is an insu- 
lating device solely. A _ blanket 
keeps the bodily heat in, not by con- 
tact as under most conditions it is 
separated from the body by a sheet, 
but through insulation. According- 
ly, in 1915 Professor Haven of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy conducted a test in their labora- 
tories, and later in the Quiney Mar- 


rases 


ket Cold Storage rooms. Blankets 
were wrapped about a cylinder con- 
taining hot water maintained af 
body temperature 98.6 degrees Fah- 
renheit by an electric heating unit. 
The heat units escaping through the 
blanket in a given period of time 
measured the insulating value. Tests 
were run on many blankets and if 
was found that the insulation or 
“warmth” depended solely on the 
thickness of the blanket or rather 
the dead-air space contained in its 
fluffy structure. For the same rea- 
son double windows keep a building 
warm. 

In 1920 Professor W. K. Lewis of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology made another series of tests. 
The apparatus this time consisted of 
a cork box with one side open and 
covered with the blanket to be test- 
ed. Instruments inside and out meas- 
ured the transmission of heat 
through the blankets. These tests 
were run on many kinds of blankets, 
dry and with an artificial fog to sim- 
ulate damp air conditions. The 
same blankets were also tested af- 
ler being washed once and washed 
twice. It was again proved that the 
warmth of blankets depended not on 
the material of which they are made 
but on their method of construction 
and the dead-air space contained. 
Cotton blankets of certain types 
showed as warm as all wool ones. 
Furthermore, the addition of a 


slight amount of wool to a cototn 
blanket, such as the “part-wool” 
blankets, added nothing to the 


warmth. 


Along the practical lines of re- 
search the Pacific Mills, Lancaster 
Mills, and Lockwood, Greene & Co 
formed the Cotton Research Co. 
This Cotton Research Company has 
a full equipment of all cotton mill 
machinery such as is used in the 
general manufacture of cotton goods 
from the opening processes through 
the weaving and (finishing. This 
makes possible almost any experi- 
ment or test which may be required 
by any cotton mill. 

In addition to this practical lab- 
oratory itself, the company is fully 
equipped with analytical laborato- 
ries, in which chemical and physical 
analyses of cotton fiber, yarn, S8iz- 
ing materials and dyestuffs can be 
made. In one of these laboratories 
comparative tests are made of yarn 
spun from different staples, grown 
in different sections of the world. 
which are spun under varying con- 
ditions with various speeds, drafts 
and twists. These yarns are tested 
for the amount of moisture content, 
made under these different condi- 
tions, and the comparative strength, 
which is arrived at from an average 
of single thread breaks. 

Photographie analysis is being de- 
veloped to a very great extent by 
the Research Company and is be- 
coming one of the most important 
phases of the work. The photo- 
graphic laboratory is fully equipped 
for any work of this nature that 
might be desired, including X-fay 
work. In this work it is possible to 
enlarge many times and, for examr 


ple, to photograph cross sections of 
yarn, showing the exact penetration 
of sizing under different conditions, 
and to photograph a piece of closely 
woven cloth so that the threads ean 
be made to appear fully an inch 
apart, thereby enabling one to make 
a thorough study of the unevenness 
of the varns and the exact nature of 
the weave in any cloth. 

Another very interesting part of 
this work is a very sensitive ma- 
chine, which the company has re- 
cently devised, through which yarns 
are passed, and from which a pho- 
tographic chart is automatically 
made as the yarn passes through it, 
giving high points and low points, 
which reproduces exactly the un- 
evenness in the yarn, showing thick 
and thin places and bringing out the 
weak spots. 

The general research work has so 
been developed by the Research 
Company that they now can take 
a finished piece of cloth, analyze it 
to a high degree of accuracy, show- 
ing the finishing material and the 
amount used, the dyestuffs used, the 
count and twist of yarn, the strength 
of such yarn, the staple cotton used 
and the approximate percentage of 
waste that is mixed with the cotton. 


It has now become the work of 
the Coton Research Company to 
make a great many tests which were 
formerly made at the mills, and 
which generally disrupt the regular 
run of the work at the mill. With 
proper laboratory equipment and 
experience, tests can be made with 
a greater degree of accuracy than 
can be accomplished in the average 
mill. In°this way the Research 
Company has come to be a sort of 
clearing house which is available to 
the various mills. 

It is obvious that all of this work 
is now disconnected and very large- 
ly, probably, duplicated. If The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers gould take more interest 
in this work as a body there is 
much that could be done. The re- 
sults worked out scientifically and 
discussed thoroughly by a practical 
body of men would be of infinite 
value to the industry as a whole. 


The first step would be a long, 
slow one in that methods must be 
much further developed to measure 
the quality of cloth and yarn. This 
sounds like the impossible when the 
present method of expert testimony 
is considered. All mill men know. 
however, how often this expert tes- 
timony conflicts. Many a time has 
Sample A been selected as the best 
and. when the samples are taken out 
and the marks changed, the same 
body of experts has utterly rejected 
the same sample under a different 
mark. While the exact measure- 
ment of quality may well be an im- 
possibility, it may be possible to 
show up or exaggerate the charac- 
teristics in such a way as to make 
the selection by experts much sim- 
pler and less likely to reversal. If 
quality can be more exactly deter- 
mined, the working out of methods 
and processes can be greatly aided. 


| 
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National 


Niagara Sky Blue 6B 


YERS of cotton and union goods will be particularly interested 
in this recent addition to the ‘‘ National’’ line of direct cotton 
dyes. 


When a clear bright blue of slightly greenish shade is required 
National Niagara Sky Blue 6 B will be found especially serviceable. 
In its lighter shades it possesses very good fastness to washing, 
and by after-treating with copper sulphate, dyeings of very good 
fastness to light may be obtained. It shows superior fastness to 
acids. 


National Niagara Sky Blue 6 B possesses properties of solu- 
bility and level-dyeing that recommend its use for machine dyeing 
and padding. In union dyeings the cotton is dyed much heavier 
than the animal fibres, which renders it particularly useful in the 
production of combination shades. Clear white discharges are ob- 
tained by hydrosulphite. 


This new ‘‘ National’’ product is offered in two concentrations, 
product samples of which, with dyeings, may be obtained from any 
of the Company’s branch offices. The technical services of 
‘‘National’’ chemists in working out problems of dye application 
are offered to dyers without obligation. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


New York Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago Providence 
Hartford Philadelphia 


Charlotte San Francisco 


NATIONAL 
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British Research and the Proposed 
International Cotton Research 
Committee. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 
ganization in Great Britain which is 
making a special point of research 
work. Research departments are 
maintained by several private cor- 
porations. 

The Fine Cotton 
Doubler’s Association 
over four million spindles—has an 
experimental laboratory at. Bolling- 
ion, some miles outside of Manches- 
ter, in charge of Dr. W. Lawrence 
Balls. who, as is well known, is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on 
the cotton fiber. This Association, 
hesides dome iis own research 
work, is affiliated with the British 
Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion. Dr. Balls is giving especial at- 
tention to an attempt to determine 
the spinning qualities of cotton from 
a sample, in advance of manufac- 
ture, bv more reliable methods than 
the present classers’ method of pull- 
ing and partial guess work. The or- 
dinady method, Dr. Balls states, has 
been proved to be very inaccurate 
for what we really ought to know, 

Dr. Balls has recently put on the 
market a rather complicated. device 
for measuring the actual length and 
distribution of length, of the fibers 
in cotton samples. Dr. Balls has 
published a pamphlet giving full de- 
ails. A small piece of sliver is first 
produced m one hand-operated ma- 
and then another similarly 


Spinners and 
controlling 


chine, 


operated mechanism, sorts oul the 
fibers in accordance with thei 
length. These fibers are laid down 
on a piece of black plush cloth 
stretched alone a table. A_ tape 
measure or ruler is stretched pa- 


rallel with the plush and by push- 
ine the fiber selecting machine a 
number of times over the plush 
strip beginning at a point opposite 
the beginning of the tape measure, 
fibers of different lengths are grad- 
ually laid down opposite the same 
actual length as given on the meas- 
ure. Its great value, if accurate 
and experiments seem to indicate 
that if is surprisingly so) would be 
to show the actual length and espe- 
cially the evenness of staple of 
types of eotton taken from different 
sec! of the world. Though I 
saw it in operation, I do not feel 
competent to pass upon its practi- 
cabilitvy, and as to whether it is the 
best method of arriving at the re- 
sult. But tl does seem to indicate 
a step in the right direction, which 
is well worth our study. It may be 
purchased from, Dr. Balls at a price 
! understand of about one hundred 
pounds. Its complexity and the low 
speed al which it operates will prob- 
ably prevent is wide spread adop- 
tion for practical purposes—though 
it may be used in research work. 

Besides the Fime Cotton Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association, Tootal, 
Broadhurst Lee & Company, Ltd. 
also maintain a research laboratory, 
and I am told have appropriated 
50,000 pounds for a period of five 
vears, for research work, or about 
$40,000 per year. Mr. Lester is, I 
believe, in charge of their laboratory 
in Manchester. 

The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce Testing House and Labora- 
torv, in charge of Mr. F. W. Bar- 
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wick, is doing good work in the test- 
ing and analysis of fibers, yarns and 
fabrics. Work is done for anybody 
who applies—a certain amount be- 
ing charged for the testing and the 
advice. They have recently com- 
pleted a specially constructed lab- 
oratory with humidiy conditions 
controlled by an installation of the 
American carrier system. They 
have studied especially the matter 
of moisture and its effects. They are 
constantly receiving samples of cot- 
fon, yarn, or cloth, from mills for 
purposes of analyzing the qualities 
and of defects. 

The Textile Institute at 
ter is doing good work in further- 
ing the cause of research. The 
Monthly Journal of the Textile In- 
stitute is an important contribution 
to the literature on problems of re- 
search in the textile mdustrvy. 

Of course, the question that now 
comes up is what does all this mean 


Causes 


Manches- 


fo us? It will at once be pointed 
out that conditions in the British 
cotton industry are very different 


from conditions here. The industry 
is organized more closely into local 
and general federations, with strong 
financial support, and is concentrat- 
ed within a small geographical areca. 
Whereas in our case we have no 
such strong bonds of association and 
our mills are widely scattered over 
a large area, making it much more 
difficult to work together. All of 
this is, of course, perfectly true, and 
vel we must somehow find a way 
to make a start. We must organize 
our research in some way. because 
individual efforts by private compa 
nies. important as they are, are not 
enough. Though we can accom- 
plish a good deal by encouraging re- 
search work among our mill men, 
and though under our textile schools 
we can do much, our mills are pri- 
marily interested in immediate 
problems of production and man- 
agement, and our textile schools are 
primarily for purposes of education. 
Fundamental research, as pointed 
out, requires time; it requires prop- 
er. surrounding; above all, it re- 
quires the whole time of men of a 
special type of ability and a scien- 
tific training and point of view. 

Through the resolufions on 
search passed by the World Cotton 
Conference in England last June a 
way is open not only for the organi- 
zation of those interested in re: 
search in this country but for their 
co-operation in many problems with 
textile research men in other parts 
of the world. These resolutions on 
research, approved unanimously by 
the Conference, provide for the or- 
ganization of an International Cot- 
ton Research Committee, and are 
appended in full to this paper. 

It was felt by the American dele- 
gates to the Committee on Research, 
Of: the Conference, that, though it 
would be impossible to get all coun- 
tries to agree to an exchange of the 
vesults of research on all matters, it 
might be possible to obtain agree- 
ment for an interchange of data on 


ree 


some subjects, and thus make a 
start. For instance. no one wants to 
give full details about any special 


process or finish which he may have 
developed, but it was agreed that 
such problems as methods of test- 
ing fibers, yarns, and fabrics were 
problems regarding which much 


might be gained for the efficiency 
of the industry by an exchange of 
duta. 


The resolutions, as finally adopt- 
ed, strongly endorse the sentiments 
expressed by Dr. Crossley in his pa- 
per on research delivered before the 
Conference, when he stated his be- 
lief that while business privacy and 
publication of results would appear 
to be incompatible “a solution can 
and must be found, for science de- 
mands the free discussion of results 
between those best qualified to 
speak, no matter whether they are 
employed in private, in industrial, 
or in University Research laborato- 
ries.” 

The resolutions then suggest sev- 
eral subjects as suitable subjects 
for the exchange of scientific data, 
leaving other subjects to be agreed 
upon later. Then, in order to pro- 
vide -a definite plan for making an 
exchange of information effective, 
the appointment of an International 
Cotton Research Committee is ree- 
ommended—to stimulate research 
and bring together scientific infor- 
mation in the respective countries, 
on the subjects on which it had 
been agreed that information should 
he exchanged. 

It was provided that the man cho- 
sen by the Conference to represent 
the research group at the next con- 
ference should serve as chairman 
of the International Cotton Research 
Committee. Mr. John Syz of Zurich, 
Switzerland, also acting chairman of 
the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Associations, was 980 
chosen by the Conference. 

It was also provided that each of 
the countries represented in the re- 
search group at the Conference be 
asked, through its delegates, to ap- 
point sufficient representatives to 
the commitee to represent adequate- 
ly its various important research 
organizations and interests and to 
appoint its own vice-chairman. It 
was felt that it would be wiser not 
to attempt to specify the number of 
delegates which each country should 
appoint to this committee—as agree- 
ments would presumably have to be 
reached unanimously by the coun- 
tries represented—each country act- 
ing as a unit. Of course, this does 
not affect the voting and number of 
delegates at a future World Cotton 
Conference for that is prescribed by 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Conference, whereas the proposed 
committee has no permanent con- 
nection with the Conference. 


No one felt that any startling re- 
sults would come from the organi- 
zation of an International Cotton 
Research Committee. But if it did 
nothing more than to enable re- 
search men in different countries to 
know who was doing research work 
in different parts of the world, and 
along what lines they were working, 
it was felt that it might lead to 
some exchanges of information of 


mutual value. If it did nothing but 
stimulate and encourage the co- 
operation of research men in any 


one of the countries, it was felt that 
it would still be worth while. Tt 
would not do research work itself, it 
would merely act as a_ clearing 
house on the subjects agreed upon— 
though the members from any one 
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country might, of course, go much 
further among themselves in the 
exchange and collection of the re- 
suls of research than they would be 
Willing to go internationally. 

In discussing these resolutions. 
during the Conference and after- 
wards with Dr. Crossley, Dr. Balls. 
Mr. Barwick, Mr. Lester, and others, 
representing the leading British re- 
search interests, they all expressed 
themselves as well disposed towards 
the idea of the proposed committee 
and willing to co-operate so far as it 
was possible for them to go in help- 
ing to put it into effect. 

The opportunity is open for us to 
do our part, and to choose in some 
way a group of representative Amer- 


ican research men and manufac- 
turers, and vice-chairman. to 
serve as the American representa- 
lives on the International Cotton 
Research Committee. We can get 
in touch with Mr. Syz—the chair- 
man—inform him what we have 
done or are proposing to do. and 
Suggest that he get in touch with 


the British and the other countries 
lo see if they will be willing to take 
Similar action to carry out the ideas 
of the Conference. When the com- 
mittee is formed, a next step would 
presumably be to exchange data on 
organizat'ons and men doing re- 
search and obtain agreement on 
subjects on which there is.a willing- 
ness to exchange data. 


So far as the American cotton in- 
dustry is concerned the chief value 
of the recommendations of the CGon- 
ference may lie in the incentive and 
encouragement towards greater co- 
operation in this country. Attempts 
have been made in the past to bring 
about .co-operation among American 
textile men who are interested or 
engaged in research. After the First 
World Cotton Conference. in New 
Orleans, a Preliminary Committee 
on American Cotton Research was 
formed and has met several times, 
first under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Douty of the United States Testing 
Company, and later under Mr. Howe 
of the National Research Council. 
This committee. has been handicap- 
ped by the lack of sufficient sup- 
port among cotton manufacturers 
and the lack of a textile man who 
could give his.full time to the work. 


The Committee on Industrial Re- 
search of the National Association of 
Cotton. Manufacturers, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. W. Reynolds 
of Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
has done good work in emphasizing 
the importance of research, in for- 
mulating a research program, and in 
gaining the co-operation of some of 


the mills and textile schools in 
working out some of its suggested 
problems. The report of this com- 


mittee to the Board of Government 
of the Association should be read 
by all those interested in American 
textile research and is heartily en- 
dorsed here. The work of this com- 
mittee also has suffered from the 
lack of a properly equipped man 
who could give his whole time to 
the work. Recognizing this need. 


the committee recently recommend- 
ed to the Board of Government the 
employment of such a man by the 
Association as a research and field 
secretary. 

‘Continued next week) 
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Textile Merchants Want Arbitration. 

At a meeting of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants held in 
New York, B. F. Bailey, Chairman of 
Committee on Arbritration, present- 
ed a report on behalf of that Com- 
mittee. The report was approved 
and a resolution was adopted, by un- 
animous vote, expressing the appre- 
ciation of the Association members 
for the very able manner in which 


the Committee has functioned and 
the splendid results which it has 
accomplished. 

This report on arbitration is in 
part as follows: 

Your Committee on Arbitration 


was originally appointed in 1918 and 
has been in continuous existence 
since that time, with but one change 
in its personnel. During this period 
we have heard and decided twenty- 
one cases—two in 1918, two in 1919, 
eight m 1920, and nine so far this 
year. 

Your Committee believes that all 
of the members of the Association 
will subseribe to the principle that 
trade disputes should be settled by 
friendly arbitration: and in order 
that the members may be fully in- 
formed as to the proper methods of 
arranging for and conducting such 
arbitrations, we recommend: 

(4) That a booklet, containing the 
complete rules and regulations of 
our Committee, together with forms 
of submission agreement, etc., and 
the list of official arbitrators, be pre- 
pared and distributed to the mem- 
bers for their information and guid- 
ance. 


(2) That there accompany this 
booklet a circular letter, containing 
information and facts as to the pres- 
ent status of arbitration in New 
York State: how to provide for ar- 
bitration; principles to be observed; 
what disputes may be arbitrated;: 
who may arbitrate; under what con- 
ditions an award may be set aside; 
and any other information which 
may be of value. 

3) That all members make a 
careful and conscientious study of 
the rules and regulations and the let- 
ter of information, in order that, 
when necessary, they may be pre- 
pared to avail themselves of the 
many advantages for the settlement 
of commercial controverises offered 
for arbitration. 

The Arbitration Committee con- 
sists of B. F. Bailey, chairman; J. W. 
Dorsey, E. M. Eldridge, J. C. Leslie, 
H. C, Whitman. 

As recommended in the Commit- 
tee on Arbitration’s report, the fol- 
lowing was submitted to the mem- 
bers for their information and guid- 
ance: 

Arbitration has been practiced 
for centuries. The laws of many 
lands have recognized it and general- 
ly encouraged it. The word arbitra- 
tion is itself derived from the nom- 
enclature of Roman law. It is ap- 
plied to an arrangement for taking 
and abiding by the judgement of a 
selected person or persons in some 
disputed matter, instead of carry- 
ing it to the established courts of 
justice. Arbitration provides a meth- 
od of settling disputes equitably, 
quickly and inexpensively: it gives 
justice without recourse to the 
courts. 
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Status of Arbitration in New York 
State. 

The Walton Law, as contained in 
Chapter 275 of the laws of 1920, and 
Chapter 72 of the Consolidated Laws, 
of the State of New York, provided 
a distinct advance to the cause of 
commercial arbitration, and gave to 
ita very definite standing under the 
laws of this State. The Walton Law 
wes declared constitutional and re- 
troactive by the New York Court of 
Appeals on March 1, 1921. 

Until the enactment of the Walton 
Law, a contract or agreement to ar- 
bitrate was unenforceable in the 
State of New York. Now, as a re- 
sult of the law, if either party re- 
fuses to carry Out an agreement to 
arbitrate, the other party may apply 
to the court for an order directing 
that the arbitration proceed. This 
great aid to arbitration is effected 
by the clause— 

“A provision in a written contrac! 
to settle by arbitration a contro- 
versy thereafter arising between the 
parties to the contract, or a submis- 
sion hereafter entered into of an ex- 
isting controversy to arbitration.... 
shall be valid, enforceable and irre- 
vocable....” 

In other words, an agreement in a 
sales contract to submit to arbitra- 
tion any disputes that may arise un- 
der that contract now means exac!- 
ly what it says and can be enforced 
provided the contract is executed in 
New York. 

How to Provide for Arbitration. 

In order that an arbitration may 
be properly and satisfactorily con- 
ducted, and the award be enforce- 
able, certain principles should be ob- 
served. They are: 

a) There must be an agreement 
between the disputants to submit 
the controversy to arbitration. Such 
agreement may be contained in the 
sales contract, prior to the arising 
of the dispute; or it may be reach- 
ed between the parties subsequnt 
Lo the arising of the dispute. The 
agreement should provide for the 
manner of choosing arbitrators. 

b) Arbitrators satisfactory to 
both parties must be agreed upon, 
and these arbitrators must be com- 
petent to judge the points at issue 
and to render a just decision. 

c) The disputants should agree 
beforehand to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators. Such agreement 
should be contained in the written 
submission agreement. 

d) To facilitate the enforcement 
of the award, it is advisable to in- 
corporate in the submission agree- 
ment a clause that a judgment of a 
court of record (the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York) may be 
entered upon the said decision. 

(e) The arbitrators must be sworn 
faithfully and fairly to hear the 
matters in controversy and to make 
a just award according to the best 
of their understanding. However. 
this oath may be waived by written 
consent of the parties. 

(f) The award of the arbitrators 
should be in writing, and properly 
acknowledged before a notary or 
other official. 

The Walton Law exempts from its 
operations all incompetent persons. 
With this exception, it permits, in 
effect, any two or more persons by 
an instrument in writing to agree to 

(Continued on Page 26.) 


they give to walls and ceilings. 


manship, 


Lucas Mill Whites are white mill 
whites, absorbing least light, re- 
flecting most. 


Lucas Mill Whites have great 
covering capacity, costing less 
for the same area than other mill 
whites, 


Lucas Mill Whites stay white 
longer than other mill whites, 
due to the absence of discoloring 
impurities. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUPPALO, WN. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The Great Daylighters 


Of Buildings Old and New 


In old buildings, where inadequate window space results in 
poorly lighted workrooms, Lucas Mill Whites will offset this 


handicap to efficient work, by the brilliant whiteness which 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


In new buildings, equipped 


with every other modern aid to rapid and careful work- 


Lucas Mill Whites 


will assist materially in speeding up production, by the clear, 
evenly-diffused light reflected from walls and ceilings fin- 
ished with these ““great daylighters. ” 


Lucas Mill Whites properly ap- 
plied, do not scale, chip or peel. 
They cling tenaciously to the 
surface, enduring for years. 


Lucas Mill Whites are made in 
Flat, Egg-Shell and Gloss fin- 
ishes. Of the three, the Flat 
has the greatest reflecting power. 


Write our Industrial Department 
for further information. 


Send for our Paint Standardization Plan for large industrial concerns 


John Lucas&Co. inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
DENVER, COLO. 
RICHMOND, VA, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 


THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


Leatheroid Mill 
The standard box for 


It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 


Ar 


that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 


and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 


service they give. 


Box. 


mills and factories. Un- 
usually strong; careful 
construction through- 
out; steel-over-wood 
top rim, protecting cor- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walis of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre; out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
Boston 


New York - 


Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth 
as glass — tough as horn; no 
seams to open up; rolled over top. 


- Kennebunk, Me. 


Combination 
Car. Has Fixed and 
Loose Box: all fibre 


boxes or steel and fibre 
boxes. Extra steel re- 
enforcing at all wear 
points; platform has 
steel frame; self- 
oiling wheels. 


Leatheroid Warehous 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band ~—the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee'-. 


‘4 


H ER E are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 
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Granite and Combination Weaves. 


After our class had been workine 
on the plain, twill and rib weaves, 


our instructor started us on the 
more complicated division of pat- 
terns, including granite, combina- 
tion, honey comb and broken 


weaves. The granite weave belongs 
to the division of broken weaves in 
that it is made up from foundation 
weaves. A typical granite weave i- 
shown in Figure 1. Its general ar- 
rangement can be followed by ob 
serving the elevations and depres- 
sions of the warp threads in con- 
junction with the filling threads. 
The seven harness granite weave is 
popular for use in a considerable 
range of goods, although the draf's 
calling for a greater number of har- 
nesses are likewise useful. A _ va- 
riety of pattern effects are derived 
with the granite weave by the ad- 
mission of colored warp and filling 
years. 


Combination Weaves. 

There are four general methods 
for varying the patterns of woven 
goods, the first consisting of the 
employed of yarns of the same color 
and class in both warp and filling. 
The second, in using two or more 
different weaves with threads alike. 
The third, in combining two or more 
kinds of threads in the warp and 
filling. The fourth, in making the 
pattern with a combination of one 
or more weaves. We will refer to 
this fourth method in connection 
with the draft shown in Figure 2 
which is a pattern made up by com- 
bining two weaves. In the work of 
making the amalgation of any two 
weaves, a certain degree of jude- 
ment must be exercised. It will not 
do to combine two weaves that pos- 
sess such opposite characteristics 
that harmony and evenness of tex- 
ture cannot be attained. 

The general rule followed is [to 
choose weaves for combination pvos- 
sessing as many features in com- 
mon as possible. The sizes of the 
yarn, the color and texture of the 
fabric, the number of threads per 
inch in both the warp and the fill- 
ing all enter into the plan neces- 


sary for consideration in combin- 
ing weaves. If the yarn is coarse, 
the greater the frequency with 


which the warp and filling threads 
interweave, and the harder it will 
be for the reed to foree the threads 
up into position. But if the yarn is 
fine. this difficulty will not be ex- 
perienced. in combining 
two weaves, it is essential that each 
weave be of a nature that permits 
the proper driving home of each 
pick to its position in the woven 
texture. Open flush: weaves should 
be combined in general with fast or 
close flush weaves for considerable 
trouble may arise in maintaining an 
even texture throughout the width 
of the goods. The filling will pound 
home uniformly and easily within 
the space of the one weave and not 
in the other and unequal interlac- 
ing will result. Furthermore, in 
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combining two or more weaves we 
must bear in mind that each weave 
should have the same regularity of 
taking-up in weaving and shrinking 
in the washing and finishing proc- 
esses, Otherwise there will be wrin- 
kled places in the goods. Figure 2 
is a draft of the plain and the com- 


TRAGER MARK 


The method of interlacing can 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
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mon twill weave combined. It will 
be noticed that warp threads 1, 2, 3 
and 4 form the twill and warp 
threads 5, 6,7 and 8 the plain weave. 
be 
followed in the diagram showing 
the face and the sectional arrange- 
ment. The same principle of com- 
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bining is followed in uniting the 
basket, rib, granite or any other. ac- 
ceptable weave with a plain, twill 
or other weave. The combining of 
two'or more weaves affords consid- 
erable territory in which work of 
this nature may be conducted with 
a view of obtaining varied effects in 
patterns, 
The Honeycomb Weave. 

A diagram of a honeycomb weave 
is shown in Figure 3 in which it can 
be seen that there considerable 
floating of the threads accomplished 
with both the warp and the filling. 


Is 


The honeycomb weave depends 
largely on this system of floating 
the threads to give it the appear- 


ance of a honeycomb when finished. 
The floating occurs on the back as 
well as on the face. The object 
sought in drafting a honeycomb 
weave is to get the center interlac- 
ing pick of the spot in the right po- 
sition for the effect. .The de- 
signer aims to have the center of 
the float to correspond with the cen- 
ter of the float on the under side of 
the texture. The design on drafting 
paper looks much like a diamond in 
form, with a middle pick depressed 
so as to make the necessary inter- 
lacing, as shown in the drawing. 
This is an eight harness pattern, but 


best 


it is possible to create the honey- 
comb weave with fewer or a great 


number of harnesses, according to 
the demands of the pattern. In the 
design shown the fifth warp thread 
from the right forms the center one 
of the float, which in this instanee 
interlaces with the (fifth filling 
thread. But in many kinds of hon- 
eycomb effects this middle interlac- 
ing 1s not employed and the center 
thread up the entire distance of 
the float like the adjoining threads. 
The effeet produced by these honey- 


is 


comb patterns is novel and used 
only im a special list of cotton 
goods. 


Broken Weaves. 

Broken weaves are often confused 
with combination weaves and with 
such designs as skip twills and kin- 
dred patterns. The broken weave 
a weave by itself, however, and re- 
quires special consideration. 


is 


Usually the broken weave is or gi- 
nated by choosing a regular twill or 
other pattern as a base, and drafi- 


ing. one- half of the repeat on the 
new design to the right and one-half 
to the left. This method of draft- 


ing will of course give a decidedly 
broken up effect in the new design 
and at the same time result in a 
uniformity that eannot be had in 
any other,way. A four harness 
broken diagonal weave for filling 
face goods is shown as an example 
in Figure 4. The weave is repeated 
and produced on eight harnesses so 
that the plan of the draft can be 
more readily seen. In the even! 
that the weave is desired with a 
warp face, the blanks in the draft! 
would be changed for the blocked 


squares, thus reversing the interlac- 
ing of the warp and filling threads. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GENERAL NOTES ON BLEACHING 
(Continued from last week.) 
SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 

This product was developed to meet the require- 
ments of a washing agent. The problem in this 
case was to find a product which would be uni- 
form, easily handled, possessing the maximum 
washing power, and yet being mild and without 
injurious action on the goods. Snow Flake Crys- 
tals possess just these properties and constitute a 
valuable addition to the family of alkalies where 
each one has a specific use for which it is the best. 

For the preparation of soft bleach, again Snow 
Flake Crystals was chosen because its chemical 
properties fit it exactly for the place. The recom- 
mendation to use Snow Flake Crystals with chlo- 
rinated lime to prepare soft bleach was made only 
after the question of bleaching had been carefuly 
studied and the requirements of a perfect bleach 
determined. 


DRACKETT’S CAUSTIC SODA AND SODA ASH 


The user of caustic soda and soda ash will find 
that the same care has been taken to perfect these 
products as the more highly specialized products 
for specific purposes. All of this caustic soda is 
76% actual alkali test, equivalent to about 78144% 
on the basis of the antiquated New York and Liv- 
erpool test, which is still used in some quarters. 
The soda ash is 58% actual alkali test and runs 
over 99% pure sodium carbonate. In both there 
is a minimum of sodium chloride, sodium sul- 
phate, moisture, and insoluble matter. These are 
commonly known as inert ingredients, but the av- 
erage consumer does not usually realize how mis- 
leading this term is. The presence of 1% of so- 
dium chloride will lower the efficiency of alkali 
in use many times more than 1%. Our alkalies 
are ali high in the ingredients for which they are 
purchased, and low in the disturbing factors. 

Scroop: Occasionally a mill making mercer- 
ized goods finds it necessary or desirable to put 
such a finish on the goods as to give them a silky 
feel when squeezed in the hand. This finish, 
known as scroop or scroup, can be obtained as fol- 
lows: 

When the goods have been dyed, washed and 
softened treat them in a warm bath 100° F., con- 
taining from 2% to 6% of concentrated acetic 
acid, and run them for 20 minutes (do not wash.) 
When they are boarded the scroopy feel will be 
noticed. 

The more acetic acid used the greater the 
scroop will be, and generally speaking acetic acid 
has no noticeable ill effect on sulphur black, cor- 
dovan, navy blue, etc. 

Another chemical for use in imparting scroop 
to’the goods is tartaric acid. The above per- 
centages are used as well as the process. 

Lustre: Properly mercerized cotton yarn 
should not require any treatment to improve its 
lustre. When additional lustre is required, how- 
ever, it is said that this may be obtained by treat- 
ing the goods in a very weak warm solution of 
gelatine, (about 144% to 1%). Dry immediately 
afterward. 

Singeing Some hosiery mills make a practice 
of singeing the goods either before or after dye- 
ing, so some space should be devoted to this sub- 
ject. 

The purpose of singing hosiery is to remove 


as much as possible of the surface fibre. This 
gives the goods a smoother and more lustrous ap- 
pearance; resembling what is generally called the 
lised appearance. Singing is employed usually 
on cheap goods and heavy ygoods. Children’s heavy 


ribbed stockings coming under the latter class. It. 


is done by a singing machine which is so con- 
structed that each piece of goods is passed through 
gas flames. The surface fibres are burned off and 
any remaining fire is extinguished by. padded 
rollers between which the goods pass. Occasion- 
ally, however, some of the goods are burned and 
close watch must be kept to prevent fire from 
spreading. 

The best and cheapest results in singing seem 
to be obtained by singing the goods before they 
are dyed. 

Pressing: When goods are hot-pressed the 
shade will appear much weaker due to the fact 
that all surface fibres are mashed flat. It is nearly 
impossible to have as good a black shade on hot- 
pressed hosiery as is obtained on goods that are 
not treated in this manner. 


CHAPTER I 


BLEACHING 
CoTTON HOSIERY BLEACHING 

Hosiery is boiled off with cautsic soda (4% to 
6%) and soda ash (1% to 4%). This is done in 
open kiers usually and requires from 6 to 8 hours 
steady boiling. 

After boling off—the goods are bleached in ce- 
ment vats, wooden vats; and revolving metal or 
wood machines—wood anc cement 
ducive to a better bleach than iron on account of 
the ease with which iron stains bleached goods. 
Two to four pounds of chlorine gas are made up 
into the stock bleach solution for each 100 pounds 
of goods to be bleached. 

The goods are bleached for 1 to 11% hours 
cold. The next process is the rinsing in fresh 
water. Then comes souring with sulphuric acid 
1° to 114° T., or with acetic acid. Acetic acid is 
safest as it can not harm the material if traces 
of acid are left in it. 

Raw STOCK 

Raw stock is boiled off and bleached direct in 
the vacuum type dyeing machine. All operations 
being carried out without removing the material 
until it is finished. It is well to line the machine 
with clean white cloth before entering the cotton 
so as to prevent iron stains. 

YARN AND WARP BLEACHING 

Yarn is bleached in cops or cheeses; in chain 
warp form; and on beams. In the case of bleach- 
ing on cops, cheeses and beams the processes are 
carried out from boiling to last washing without 
the goods being removed from the special dyeing 
machines. The Franklin Process Company’s yarn 
dyeing and bleaching machines are a good illustra- 
tion of the type machine that is used for cop 
bleaching. It will be described briefly below: It 
is an iron upright cylinder with numerous hollow, 
perforated pipes extending from the bottom to 
within an inch or so of the top rim. The yarn 
to be bleached or dyed is first wound on special 
open ended tubes and these tubes are placed 
around the pipes, one above another. When the 
machine is loaded a heavy iron lid is clamped 
down and a pump circulates the liquor through 
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Marks and Copyrights 
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Memorandum on Federal Tax 
Amendment. 


W. D. Adams, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, sends the following: 

“Recently a member mill of our 
association received notice of a very 
large extra federal tax assessment, 
due in ten days, based on a read- 
justment of capital account for al- 
leged failure of the corporation to 
charge sufficient depreciation in 
pre-war years. 

“The counsel of the member mill 
reported this matter to our associa- 
tion and, in view of the general prin- 
ciple involved (that of strict compli- 
ance with the terms of .Memoran- 
dum 106 issued on July 6th as a re- 
sult of our efforts) the chairman 
of our legislative committee again 
asked the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue for a reaffirmation of Memo- 
randum 106 with such specific in- 
structions as would prevent similar 
action in the future. 

“Commissioner Blair not only is- 
sued the desired instructions but 
also telegraphed the local collector 
to withhold the assessment pending 
further investigation, which was dl- 
rected to be made strictly in accord- 
ance with Memorandum 106. 

“Your attention to this ‘last word’ 
on the very important Memorandum 
106 is invited. It follows herewith: 

“In re Memorandum 106, of the 
Committee on Appeals and Review: 

“Reference is made to Committee 
on Appeals and Review Memoran- 
dum 106 and explanatory memoran- 
dumr of the committee dated July 6, 
1921. 

attention of the commis- 
sioner’s office has been called to the 
fact that Article 839 of Regulations 
45 as interpreted by committee 
Memorandum 106 and the memoran- 
dum of July 6th, has not been prop- 
erly followed. 

“When the regulations (Art. 839, 
of Regulations 45) were being draft- 
ed it was the intention of the drafts- 
men that a corporate surplus ac- 
count was not to be disturbed light- 
ly and that no change should be 
made in it either by Government or 
by the taxpayer except upon ade- 
quate evidence that the surplus ac- 
count was incorrect. It was the 
view of the draftsmen that- unless 
the taxpayer could show a state of 
error, the Government should deny 
a4 claim for an increase in the sur- 
plus shown by the taxpayer's books; 
conversely, before a deduction could 
be made from the taxpayer's surplus 
account, the Government must show 
that such an adjustment is neces- 
sary to correct the account, 

“*The view was also held that such 
proof must be in the form of affir- 
mative evidence, that could not rest 
upon assertion of the working out of 
the theoretical formula. 

“It is the opinion that. no doubt 
ever should have existed as to the 
correct interpretation of Article 839. 
A taxpayer’s corporate surplus 
should not be reduced by the arbi- 
trary adjustment of ~depreciation 
and depletion for past years. Sur- 
plus accounts should, however, al- 
ways be carefully scrutinized and 
checked up for the purpose of pre- 
venting the inclusion therein of ap- 
preciated values of property. In case 
of doubt in such case the burden 
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should be cast upon the taxpayer to 


prove that no appreciative values 
were included in the surplus. A 
presumption should always exist 


that a taxpayer's books of account 
reflect actual facts. The burden of 
proof is upon any one who attempts 
fo impugn the correctness of the 
books of account—upon the Govern- 
ment if it seeks to reduce its sur- 
plus account by charging off depre- 
ciation and depletion which have 
not been claimed by the taxpayer 
and upon the tapayer where he 
claims that too much depreciation 
and depletion have been charged off 
in prior years. 
“*(Signed) D. H. Blair, 
‘Commissioner.’ 

“You will note that this memoran- 
dum, signed by Commissioner Blair 
himself, substantiates in a most pos- 
itive and complete manner the posi- 
tion of our association, namely, that 
the taxpayers’ books of account are 
not to be lightly disturbed and that 
any readjustment of same shall be 
made only on the basis of affirma- 
tive evidence and that the burden of 
proof rests with the party, either 
Government or tapayer, seeking to 
effect such adjustment.” 


Spindies Active Show Increases. 


Washington, Nov. 15.—Cotton con- 
sumed during October amounted to 
194.745 bales of lint and 61,513 of 
linters, compared with 401,325 of lint 
and 48,364 of linters in October last 
year, the Census Bureau announced 
today. 


Cotton on hand October 3tst in 
consuming establishments was 1.- 
404,931 bales, of lint and 159,729 


bales of linters, compared with 940,- 
480 of lint and 235,063 of linters a 
year ago, and in public storage and 
at compresses 4,981,856 bales of lint 
and 211,376 of linters, compared with 
4,132,967 of lint and 340,633 of lint- 
ers a year ago. 

Exports were 874,510 bales, inelud- 
ing 8.119 bales of linters, compared 
with 583,725 bales, including 1,709 
of linters in October last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
tober numbered 34,255,522 compared 
with 33,771,988 a year ago. 

Statistics for cotton 
States for October are: 

Consumed 297,578 bales, compared 
with 244,552 in October last year. 

On hand October 31 in consuming 
establishments 785,548 bales, com- 
pared with 407,047 a year ago, and 
in public storage and at compresses, 
4,674,227%bales compared with 3,808,- 
637 a year ago. 

Spindles active 15,436,576 compar- 
ed with 15,031,849 a year ago. 


growing 


gal formalities, Crosses & Wink- 
worth Consolidated Millis, Ltd., have 
completed arrangements for the ac- 
quisition of the mills of William 
Heaton & Sons (a Bolton private 
company), which are said to contain 
about 263,000 spindles. This will 
bring the total spindleage of Crosses 
& Winkworth up to about 1,500,000 
and will make the the 
largest spinning in the 
world. 


company 
concern 
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HREE outstanding features make 

Dixielite the leading finish for 
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and warehouses. 


First, Dixielite is white. Not a 
near-white, but a pure, bright white 
that distributes evenly, every ray of 
daylight to the furthest and darkest 
corners. 


Second, age does not dim its lustre. 
Time cannot turn it yellow. It is 
washable. Soap and water keep it 
brilliantly new. 


Third, Dixielite wears longer. It 
dries with a hard finish that will not 
chip, crack or peel. Figured over a 
span of years, Dixielite is really the 
cheapest. 


It is the perfect white finish for 
walls and ceilings—a product with 
over seventy years of experience back 

\, of it. And it is made by one of the 

'\ Oldest paint and varnish makers in 
the country. Write today for Book- 
let No. 55. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office 
Architects Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Stree: 
W. A. WILLIAMS, Southern Repr, Greenville, S. C. 
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Fafnir Bearing Co.'s Exhibit at In- 
ternational Textile Exposition. 


The exhibit of the Fafhir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn., at the 
International ‘Textile Exposition, 
held at Boston, included a most 
comprehensive display of various 
types of Fafnir Ball Bearings. Each 
type is designed for a specific ser- 
vice and all are manufactured from 
high carbon, chrome alloy steel, ac- 
curately to the. merest ten thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

One of the features of the Fafnir 


exhibit was a testing machine de- 
veloped expressly for the Exposi- 
tion. This machine demonstrated 


accurately the astonishing differ- 
ence in power consumption between 
plain bearings and Fafnir Ball 
Bearings. The bearings tested were 
ring oiling babbitted line shaft boxes 
and Fafnir double ball bearing 
hanger boxes. As was observed by 
the thousands of visitors who called 
at the Fafnir booths, the friction 
load involved in transmitting power 
hy means of the plain bearing jour- 
nals increased rapidly as the load 
and speed were increased. The Faf- 
nir Ball Bearing boxes, on the other 
hand, ran just as easily under heavy 
load and high speed as when sub- 
jected to light load and low speed. 
This test demonstrated very clearly 
to the mill officials present that an 
opportunity was afforded them of 
greatly reducing their power trans- 
mission losses. 

There was an assortment of stand- 
ard hanger frames on hand with 
Fafnir boxes to match. This made 


a very good impression, since those 
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present realized that Fafnir boxes fit 
all types of standard frames which, 


of course, means that they can in- 
stall them in their respective plants 
without buying new frames. 

Similar installations of Fafnir 
Ball Bearing pillow blocks, blower 
boxes and fan boxes were exhibited. 
The pillow blocks, and also the 
hanger boxes, are made in both 
double and single ball bearing types. 
Especially interesting to many was 
the loose pulley application shown. 
This included two Fafnir transmis- 
sion bearings—the same type as 
used in the hanger box—having 
wide inner rings, affording the shaft 
extra support. This wide ring is 
driven by a collar which also trans- 
fers all end thrust loads to the balls. 
In other words, the loose pulley 
mounting is fundamentally similar 
to, and just as efficient as the Faf- 
nir hanger box. 

The Fafnir self-aligning ball bear- 
ings shown caused a great deal of 
comment because the balls run in 
deep race grooves, while the self- 
aligning feature is included in a seec- 
ond outside ring. This construction 
enables these bearings to take heavy 
end thrust loads in both direetions 
in addition to radial loads. Conse- 
quently, in applying Fafnir_ self- 
aligning ball bearings to textile ma- 


chines of various kinds, all loads 
are carried by the balls with mini- 
mum friction. This was demon- 


strated in the model picker appli- 
cation used in the Fafnir exhibit, in 
which it was observed that the Faf- 
nir ball bearing boxes do not rub 
against the machine and that no col- 
lars were used. Therefore, power 


consumption is correspondingly re- 
duced and wear is eliminated, as 
there is no rubbing friction. 

A second shaft in the picker car- 
ried plain bearing boxes, and visit- 
ors could easily observe the greatly 
easier operation of Fafnir ball bear- 
ing boxes merely by turning each 
shaft by hand. 

In addition to the beater and fan 
shafts, Fafnir self-aligning ball bear- 
mes are being used in large quanti- 
ties in the apron rolls and evener 
motions of pickers; and also on 
cards, sliashers, spindles and looms. 
All of these applications have been 
uniformly successful in saving pow- 
er and oil, promoting perfect clean- 
liness, eliminating wear and result- 
ing in a much smoother runnine 
unit. 


Exhibit of B. F. Perkins & Son, Ine 
at International Textile 
Exposition. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., held a 
very attractive exhibit in Space 54 
of Department “A.” Although the 
company manufactures a broad line 
of paper mill machinery and spe- 


-Cialties, as well as calendars. water- 


mangies, schreiner calenders and 
embossing machines, their exhibit 
was confined to three types of cal- 
ender rolls, a line of ventilating 
fans, a bronze size and acid pump 
and the Mullen testers for testing 
the strength of paper and textiles, 
and the improved Perkins tensile 
tester. 

This company is the largest man- 
ufacturer of calender rolls in the 
United States, manufacturing all 
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types of cotton, paper, husk, com- 
bination and woo! rolls for every 
grade of work from paper to linol- 
eum. B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., have 
made a special study of the manu- 
facture of calender rolls and have 
developed special processes of their 
own for the treatment and prepara- 
tion of stock, whereby the life of a 
roll is greatly prolonged through the 
application of mechanical processes 
which practically eliminates the hu- 
man element in the preparation of 
the filler and the insuring of a very 
uniform calender roll, 

The Mullen tester and the improv- 
ed Perkins tensile tester attracted a 
great deal of attention and hundreds 
of visitors at the exposition were 
keenly interested in these instru- 
ments. They are becoming more and 
more popular among the textile 
mills as a practical and _ scientific 
test of fabrics both woven and knit- 
ted and are in use by hundreds of 
textile mills about the country. 

In the development of the improy- 
ed Perkins tensile tester, the com- 
pany has adhered to its time honor- 
ed and proven hydraulic principle 
which has made the Mullen tester 
the standard of the United States 
Government and its various depart- 
ments. In the use of this tester, a 
strip of goods, 1-in. wide, is firmly 
clamped in steel jaws and the break- 
ing strength is indicated in pounds 
per inch strip breaking’ strength. 
The pressure is directly applied to a 
standard pressure gauge of a type 
that is accepted by the engineering 
profession as being accurate and de- 
pendable. 

The machine is compact and ex- 
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tremely convenient of operation and 
with an extremely simple adjust- 
ment, can be arranged to bring the 
jaws either 2” or 4” apart for test- 
ing strips of those lengths, respect- 
ively. An accurate and simple elong- 
ation measuring attachment is be- 
ing developed which can readily be 
installed on the machine. The 
plunger has an accurately ground fit 
in the cylinder and oil is used as a 
hydraulic medium. The machine 
has a capacity of 1,000 pounds. The 
Mullen tester is the adopted stand- 
ard of the United States Govern- 
ment for testing all Government pa- 
per supplies and is also the stand- 
ard of the Freight Classification 
Committees, in specifying the stand- 


ards of strength in all fibre board 
and corrugated fibre cases. It is 
coming into very common use 


among textile mills and is especially 
valuable in determining the action 


of bleach, liquors and acids upon 
fabrics in process, as well as for 
testing finished goods. The test is 


made upon an area equivalent to one 
square inch through a hydraulic 
medium with a rubber diaphragm 
interposed between the liquid and 
the goods being tested in order 
prevent their being soiled by 


in 


the 


liquid. The strength ef the goods is 
indicated by a standard pressure 
gauge in pounds per square inch 
bursting strength. 

The company’s exhibit of venti- 
lating fans, embodying the special! 
features peculiar to Perkins fan:. 
attracted no little attention. Their 


special features of adjustable blades 
variable capacities, removable bus).- 
ings, positive lubrication are all of 
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considerable interest to mill 
The Perkins Company calls special 
attention to their efficiency guar- 
antee that Perkins ventilating fans 
are guaranteed to displace more air 
under like working conditions and 
power consumption than any other 
fan of its type made, or money re. 


funded. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. were 
established in 1873. In that time, 
they have enjoyed a steady, healthy 
growth, expanding their factory 
space from a small one-story ma- 


chine shop to the point where they 
now occupy approximately 75,000 
square feet of manufacturing space, 
and have outgrown this to the poin! 
where they are contemplating the 
early erection of a new and larger 
plant. 

Their product is held in the high- 
est esteem not only in the textile 
trade but in the paper trade and 
the allied industries. 


Two Views of the Knitting Situation. 


Letters from two . well known 
knit goods manufacturers of North 
Carolma, touching upon the present 
situation in the knitting industry, 
are published below. It is evident 


that the knitters are not finding 
business satisfactory at this time. 
They state that the prices of knit 


goods have not advanced in keeping 
with the yarn advances and that a! 
present the mills are unable to sel! 
their product except at very close 
prices. Jobbers are buying only in 
small quantities and are apparently 
of the belief that the consumer will 


men. 


refuse to pay higher prices for knit 
goods at retail. 

The first letter, from a mill mak- 
ing cotton half hose only, says: 

“We do not find business at pres- 
ent time as satisfactory as it was 
prior to September ist, at which 
time cotton had not advanced. 

“Present prices have failed to date 
fo take care of the advance in yarn. 


In our range yarn has advanced 12 
fo 15 cents per pound, whereas 
prices have advanced only 5 cents 


per dozen (representing one pound). 

“Kither consumers will have to 
purchase at higher prices retail or 
the distributing agencies, i. e., sell- 
ing agents, jobbers, will have to 
come down or the knitters will be 
compelled to operate on no margin, 
or a loss, either of which they can- 
not afford long to do. 


“We are able to get business on 
today’s market only at about 

“Yarns have advanced propor- 
tionately faster than cotton half 
hose (12 to 15 cents on yarn as 
against 5 cents same weight of hos- 
iery, 1 pound). 

“We do not think knit goods pro- 
duction has increased materially in 
the past two months. 

Considering the cotton 
conditions we are bullish. If, how- 
ever, the only outlet for cotton was 
through knit goods industry we 
wolud be bearish. 

“We find the labor situation im- 
proving slightly each month. High 
rents and other charges of like na- 
ture are making it hard for our 
labor. 

“Our opinion of business after the 
first of the year is that our particu- 


cost. 


market 


15 


lar business will be 
unles yarns decline.” 

A manufacturers 
states: 


unsatisfaetory 
of fine hosiery 


“Referring 
tion 


to the general situa- 
in the knit goods industry, we 
are running full time but with a 
very small profit on the goods we 
are making. Orders coming in now 
are small, even from the larger job- 
bers, who seem to believe that con- 
sumers will refuse to buy goods at 
higher retail prices. We have not 
vel sold anythine further ahead 
than the first of the vear but feel 
that when lines generally are opened 
for spring prices will be higher. 
They should advance to a level with 
the present increase in yarns which 


as yet is not the case. It would be 
impossible to get business today 
were our prices advanced in pro- 
portion to the spinners. 

“We feel that business will be 
better after the first of the vear. 
Any imerease will be gradual, how- 


ever. Of the lines we are making an 
artificial silk plated is our best num- 
ber. Big advances in fine mercer- 
ized yarns have put all mercerized 
goods more or less out of line. The 
labor situation is fair with experi- 
enced help in demand al! over this 
section. The reason for this is that 
many went into other lines of work 
during the shiump in the mills. That 
has been our experience to some e@x- 
tent at least. 


Ben W. Montgomery is now as- 
sistant treasurer of the Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company, Pacolet, 8. 
C. and New Holland, Ga. 
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Perfected 1914 


guards 


exists. 


tions. 


Patented and Patents Pending 


and goggles. 


vour employes. 


Steel Hangers 


Secure Safety Absolute 


Remember the safe equipment of your plant is just as important as safe- 
Steel shaft hangers are an important requisite in SECURING 
CONDITIONS OF SAFETY in the operation of your plant. 
hangers are just as necessary for preventing. accidents as are guards 
A steel hanger does not break. A cast iron hanger is 
liable to break at any time and let fall couplings, pulleys and belts on 
No plant can be considered safe where such danger 
Progressive manufacturers and those having charge of acci- 
dent prevention work are installing 


Unbreakable “Pioneer” Steel Shaft Hangers 


in their plants because they furnish the safest possible hanger condi- 
Do not wait until a serious accident convinces you. 
your plant for 1920 with the Unbreakable ‘‘PIONEER’’ Steel hanger. 
Your inquiry will receive our careful and prompt attention. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Stee] 


Equip 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
“ARROW” BELTING 
COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


NEW YORK 


= 
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Sizings 


Standard 


using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
Softeners 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


Finishings 


— 


LOOM PICKERSana 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


CISCO THE LATHE OF 
SIMPLIFIED ACCURACY 


Made in 14” 16” 18” 20” 24” 26” 


TIES 
FRONT AND SPINDLE 
SCARING 


TwO 

@or AT NEUTRAL 
THROWS ALL GEARS FOR 
SPELO WORK TARSTOCK 
LARGE NODE 


GRADUATED COLLARS 
ON FEED AND 
ALL GEARS COVERED COMPOUND 
GEARG FEEO OFLERS 
THOROUGHLY 


EXTRA LONG BARRE, 
4 TIGHTENER BOLTS 
CONTER 
WELL 


ADJUSTAGLE 
TAPER 


FORGED 
TOOL POST 


LAMBE CAPACITY 
REST 


CONVENIENT 
"THREAD STOP 


TREAD 
ATOR 


LOweEer PUL 
Gives TW 
THRY BOs 


FOR 


wrt ON ELEVEN CHances ctwrer L€G Ow art FRICTION 


ENO OBTAINED THRY BEOS FT AND OVER FOR LONGI TUCINAL We 
GEAR FLEUSG SPREAO 
Two LEGS y Ci TWO CENTER LEGS ON ALL 


WORM AND 
oN 


rer 
FY AND, OVER RUN tn 


THREADS AND FLLOS 


ALL BEDS 

FT. ANO OVER 
GTOP wittt 
KNOCKOUT 
ALL FT. LATHES 


Sullivan Hardware Company 
Anderson, S. C. 
Textile Mill Supplies Textile Hardware 


Trouble a for Cotton Mills. 


Cotton mille are beginning to re- 
ceive notices from bag manufactur- 
ers reading substantially as follows: 

Please note that supplement No. 2 
to consolidated freight classification 
No. 2, issued April 16, 1921, provides 
that beginning January 2, 1922, all 
flour or cereal bags must be guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer, that 
the tensile strength shall not be less 
than the amounts given below based 
on samples i-inch in width. We en- 
close herewith the copy from pages 
No. 27 and No. 18 of above mention- 
ed method of testing. 

Thirty-seven-inch 9.50-yd. bleach- 
ed, 20 |bs.: 32-inch, 6.25-yd. (or 34- 
inch 6.00-yd.) bleached, 30 Ibs; 27-in. 
7.60-yd. brown, 20 Ibs.; 21-inch 5.00- 
vd. brown, 30 lbs; 37-inch 4.00-yd. 
brown, 40 lbs.; 30-inch 7-oz. osna- 
burg, 70 lbs. 

Please note that any goods offered 
us hereafter of these weights or 
heavier must conform .to above 
specifications. 

Because of varying weather con- 
ditions tests of, tensile strength in 
cloths may show a variation of 10 
per cent. The cloths may be strong 
under one atmospheric condition 
and weak under another. 

Recent tests made in several fin- 
ishing works showed that a cloth 
breaking at 40 pounds in one local- 
ity would break at 43 pounds in an- 
other. The difference was explain- 
ed by the added moisture in the at- 
mosphere which tended to make the 
tensile strength greater in damp cli- 
mates. 
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The purpose of securing greater 
strength in bags is to avoid waste 
from breakage. It is believed that if 
the bag manufacturers insist upon 
some of the rules they are now 
sending out they will find that they 
will have to pay for stronger cloths 
of better construction than some of 
the cheap goods they have been 
using. It is certain that manufac- 
turers as a whole will not take the 
responsibility of providing goods of 
a given breaking strength when a 
difference in the location of a test 
may make a variation of 10 per cent. 

One of the larger manufacturers 
stated on Monday that he thought it 
was up to the bag manufacturers to 
haggle less about a close breaking 
strength of cloth and do more to- 
ward buving cloths that will -be 
strong enough to meet all tests with 
out question. It may mean paying 
% cent or more a yard than they 
now pay, but it will relieve uncer- 
tainties the manufacturers will not 
guarantee against. 

This year the troubles that are 
brewing are greater than they are 
likely to be in any normal crop sea- 
son. The staple in the current cot- 
ton crop is not of the best, yet the 
manufacturers recognize the diffi- 
culty and provide against it.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 
TRANSMISSIONS 
Secure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 
SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 
Engineering Services, Assistance, 
Bulletins 


Atlanta Chariotte 


Mill Accounts Solicited 


Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 


Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mills 


Announce the Opening of Offices at 
321 BROADWAY 


NEAR WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


O. A. BARNARD, President 
Was Formerly Managing Director of 
J. H. LANE & CO. 
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SOUTHERN 


C. H. Goodroe has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Kindley Mills, 
Mt. Pleasant. N. C. 


H. L.. Jay has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Brookford Mills, 
Brookford, N. ¢ 


B, F. Aiken has accepted the 
sition of overseer of carding at 
Seminole Mills, Clearwater, 8. C. 


po- 


the 


L. C. Davis has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Davis-Hale-Ran- 
some Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


F. E. Young has been appointed 
of the Riverside Mfg. 
Co., Pendleton, 8. C. 


T. H. Kelly has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Riverside Mfg. 
Co., Pendleton, 8S. C. 


S. T. Ross is now superintendent 
of the Daisy Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. 


E. W. Walton has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Daisy Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. | 


O. H. Boswell is now superintend- 
ent of the Edwin H. Gant Textile 
Works, Burlington, N. C. 


W. M. Fowler has become super- 
intendent of the Josephine Knitting 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 


J. H. Turner 
sistant secretary 
the Mayo Mills, 


has been made as- 
and treasurer of 
Mayodan, N. €. 


A. M. Burt is now secretary and 
superintendent. of the Rocky Mount 


Hosiery Mills, Rocky Mount, N. ¢ 

R. B. Hunt has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Eatonton Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


John G. Adams has been made su- 
perintendent and local manager of 
the Simpsonville plant of the Wood- 
side Mills, Simpsonville, 8. C. 


F. D. Williams, formerly of Mc- 
Coll, 8. €., has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the Eatonton 
(Ga.) Mills. 


E. G. Madison has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Dalton, Ga., 
to become overseer of No. 3 spin- 
ning at the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Hanes, N. UC. 


Darrington Christopher, of Oak- 
land, Cal., is now secretary of the 
New Canebrake Mills, Uniontown, 
Ala. 


Robert L. Mitchell is now secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Middle- 
burg Mills. Batesburg, 8S. C., and the 
Valley Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg,-5S. C. 


J. M. Cannon has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Simpsonville 
plant of the Woodside Gotton Mills, 


Simpsonville, 8. C., to become super- 


intendent of the Easley Mills No. 4, 
Easley, 8. C., succeedinhg N. E. Smith, 
deceased. 


Death of W. 


4. McDonald. 


Further details of the death of W. 
J. McDonald, reported briefly last 
week, stated that he died at a hos- 
pital in Atlanta following an opera- 
tion for bladder trouble. The fu- 
neral was held in Pelham, Ga.. 
where Mr. MeDonald was formerly 
superintendent of the Pelham Mills. 
The funeral was conducted with full 
Masonic rites by the Masons of Pel- 
ham, 


Mr. McDonald is survived by his 
wife and five children, and _ three 
brothers. The brothers are John 
R. McDonald. of Greenville: Hal 
McDonald, of Charlotte, and C. D. 
McDonald, superintendent of the 
Norcott Mills, Concord, N. C. 


Mr. McDonald was one of the best 
known and most successful mill su- 
perintendents in the South. He was 
a man of unusually pleasant and ge- 
nial personality and had a large 
number of friends in the textile in- 
dustry who will learn with much re- 
gret of his passing. He had been in 
declining health for some time, his 
condition having made it necessary 
fo resign as superintendent of the 
Pelham Mills some time ago. 


Rogers W. Davis Entertains Mill 
Officials. 


Rogers W., Davis, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
gave a very enjoyable dinner at the 
Charlotte Country Club last Satur- 
day in honor of George E. Huggins. 


president of the Sax-Gotha Mills, 
Lexington, 8S. C.. the French Broad 
Mills. Asheville, Martel 


Egan, Ga., Beaver Mills and the Pal- 
metto Mills; and H. C. Dresser, gen- 
eral manager of the mills of which 
Mr. Huggins president. Mr. 
Dresser built the Louise plant of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., and operated 
it for some time under the late H. 8S. 
Chadwick, and is a former resident 
of Charlotte 

Others who attended the dinner 
were J. S. Cothran, F. E. Green, Da- 
vid Clark, Winston D. Adams and 
J. Norman Pease, all of Charlotte. 


Chas. H. Stone Now With Textile 


Alliance. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc. an- 
nounces that Chas. H. Stone, until 
recently vice president of the At- 
lantic Dyestuff Company, and for- 
merly assistant to the director of 
sales of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc, is now con- 
nected with the Alliance and will 
make his headquarters at its New 


York office. 

Mr. Stone will have charge of the 
distribution of German dyes impwr:- 
ed by the Textile Alliance on behalf 
of the Department of State under 


the reparation provisions of the 
peace treaty and of all technical 


questions connected with dyes. 
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Canadian Powers Regulator Co., 


Pretty Hot--Pretty Cold 


Such inaccuracy is to be expected when 
you depend on the human element for tem- 


perature control. 


Whenever there is a need for maintaining 
a definite, even temperature the Powers Au- 
tomatic Heat Regulator is your answer. 
offices, shops, or any industrial process re- 
have made 


quiring even temperature. We 
a study of automatic heat control for 
30 years. Our experience is at your 


mand, without charge or obligation. 


HE 


Specia utomatic 


984 Architects Bidg., New York 
2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 


Southern Representatives: 


Morrison, Horan & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


POWERS REGULATOR 


Ltd.. Toronto, 


Piexibie Tube —> 


Adjustment —> 


For 
A Thermostat Pulb 


over This illustrates the 
Powers Regulator No. 11, 
com- especially adapted to con- 
trol of liquid tempera- 
tures. For dyeing ma- 
chines, scouring bowls, 
washing machines, and 
other places where even 
temperature of a liquid 
is desired, it has no su- 
perior. Automatic. Re- 
liable. Pasily installed. 
Accurate. Try one 30 
days. If it doesnt prove 


a saving, send it back. 
(1518-B) 


We'll send your our 


the Gaff.’”’ 


Sole proprietors 
New England Dept.: 


PTACLES factories 


2 Peari St., 


Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, 


and Newark, Del. 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 
It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 


Has a strong, turned over top— 


And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as horn. 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS calls for 
Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and baskets. 


book ““Recepaacles that Stand 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY — 


and manufacturers 
Boston 


Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Delaware. 
at Wilmington 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 


carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 


White Pine, 


N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 


ber. 


Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Drawer 330 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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Her “Unknown.” 


The young men of America kissed 
their and 
across fight for 


went 
the 


mothers 
the ocean to 
freedom of the 


The marching of our millions 
shook the continent of Europe and 
their hot breath, as they surged: for- 
ward, burnt out the heart and soul 
of the German militarist. 


good-bye 


world. 


Most of our American boys came 
back either alive, or with their 
names engraved upon their flag 
draped coffins, but some thousands 
were so torn by the battles of their 
death that they had to be buried as 
unknown and their last resting place 
is a graveyard in France with a 
white cross and a number. 

Thousands of mothers of Ameri- 
can dead have and 
wondered about the manner of death 
and the last resting place of their 
bovs who did not return, 


unknown sal 


immense graveyard of 
marking the Ameri- 
dead, an American 
soldier was told to select one as rep- 
of the whole and from 
beneath the white cross at which he 
stopped the coffin was lifted and as 


Krom 
white 
unknown 


an 


Can 


resentative 


it journeyed across France, over the 
ocean, and to the Capital at Wash- 
ington it received homage as great 
any king or 
ruler in the history of the world. 
While the coffin reposed in the 
several hundred thousand 
marched by to pay tribute and on 
its journey to Arlington cemetery it 
was followed on foot by the great- 
est men of this and other nations. 
No one knows or ever will know 


as was ever given [o 


Capitol 


whose body is in that coffin. No 
one knows whether it was Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. rich 
or poor. Maybe it was a boy from 
of our cotton mills. Who 
knows? 

To us the greatest thing of all is 
that thousands of 
sons did not 


one 


whose 
return were comforted 
with the thought that maybe it was 
their boy’s body that was so hon- 
ored and that instead of resting in 
an unknown grave in France it will 
rest forever under that’ wonderful 
monument in Arlington. 

It was the son of one of them and 
each mother has an equal ehance 
that if was her son and an equal 
right to claim it as her own. 

The burial of the “Unknown Sol- 
dier” was a big thing in the life of 
our nation and was a solace to many 
of those who mourned. 


mothers 


Stand Back! 

The worid is tired of paying taxes 
through which nations may compete 
with one another to who can 
build the greatest navy and main- 
fain the largest army. 

The is laid at Washington 
for at least a decrease in the navy 
building programs and the pressure 
of public sentiment from every 
country in the world is tending to 
force an agreement. 

But there are those 


see 


scene 


who make 


immense profits from the building 
and equipping of warships and there 
are also those who know that fewer 
warships will mean fewer captains 
and fewer admirals in the future. 
There will undoubtedly be selfish 
endeavor to 


interests that will 
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wrenches into the 
the 


we 


throw monkey 
machinery of Armament 
ference buf say to them now 
and the press of the world should 
poin us in the cry of “stand back!” 

Those who have made for 
ships to be paid for from the heavy 
tax burdens of the world can turn 
their steel plants to other purposes 
and those who aspire to walk the 
decks clad in broadcloth and gold 
can seek other occupations. 

More than 93 of 
Federal taxes paid in the United 
States for war either past, 
present or future, and such a pro- 
gram can not and shall not continue. 

Let those who have selfish inter- 
ests in the continuation of the war 
burdens stand back from the con- 
ference table, for should they win, 
they will in the future reap a har- 
vest of anarchy, socialism and bol- 
shevism. 

The world is tired and seeks to 
east off unnecessary burdens. 


steel] 


every $100 of 


goes 


The American Cotton and Grain Ex- 
change. 

From 1900 to 1910 the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South continually 
urged upon the New York Cotton Ex- 
change the advisability of furnishing 
an honest contract, meaning one that 
the mill a fair 
chance in case they bought or sold 
cotton futures as hedges. 

The New York Exchange 
not only refused all such requests 
but did so with a spirit of insolence 
and defiance. The cotton mills claim- 
ed that low grades should not be de- 
livered upon contracts and that two 
or more points in the South should 
be made delivery points with the 
sellers privilege to delivering to or 
from such points. 

The New York Cotton 
insisted upon retaining 


would give cotton 


Cotton 


Exchange 
low grade 
cotton because it made it impossible 
for a cotton mill to accept delivery 
upon a contract and they refused to 
make any other delivery points than 
New York because it would prevent 
them from squeezing and skinning 
outsiders who sold short. 

linder their system every man or 
mill that purchased futures had to 
sell them before delivery day be- 
cause they could not afford to take 
the low grade cotton at fictitious val- 
ues. 

Likewise, every man or mill that 
sold futures found it advisable to 
buy them in before notice day or else 
run the risk of being squeezed if 
they could not get the cotton to 
New York to deliver before the spe- 
cifled date. 

Knowing that the outside buyers 
had to sell and the outside sellers 
had to buy and sitting on the inside 
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with all the cards before them, the 
New York Cotton Exchange conduct- 
ed the “crookedest” game that has 
ever been permitted under the laws 
of the United States and skinned 
the public out of millions every year. 

The late W. Parker tried 
upon one occasion to accept deliv- 
ery of several thousand bales upon 
cotton contracts that he had pur,- 
chased upon the New York Cotton 
Exchange bul when they had finish- 
ed their manipulations and applied 
all of their “rules” he faced an 
enormous loss as the result of his 
temerity and much of the so-called 
cotton which they delivered him 
was fit only to be spread upon the 
fields as fertilizer. 


Lewis 


It is true that in recent years un- 
der the threat of Federal legisla- 
tion the New York Cotton Exchange 
has eliminated some of the very low 
grades bul even today a cotton mill 
would hesitate before it would ac- 
cept delivery upon a contract. 


The outside buyers must still sell, 
the outside sellers must buy rather 
than risk being squeezed and the 
insiders with the cards before. them 
trim both crowds. 

We are not writing this editorial 
for the purpose of criticizing the 
New York Cotton Exchange as we 
have frequently done that in the 
past and often expressed the hope 
that the honest members of the Ex- 
change, of whom there is a very 
large number, would some day get 
control and make the necessary 
changes in their futures contract. 


We wish to call attention of the 
cotton manufacturers of the South 
to the American Cotton & Grain Ex- 
change of New York, an organiza- 
tion that was organized to meet the 
demand for a legitimate futures con- 
tract and to urge them to place their 
business with the American Cotton 
& Grain Exchange until such time 
as the New York Cotton Exchange 
sees fit to modify their contract. 


When the American Cotton & 
Grain Exchange was first organized 
it fell into inefficient hands and for 
a long time traveled a rocky road, 
but it passed through that period 
and is now in safe and sane hands 
with Judge A. W. Graham, formerly 
of the Superior Court of North Car- 
olina and formerly U. 8S. Futures 
Act attorney, as president, and Col. 


Geo. W. Pratt, a native of South 
Carolina and for many years a 
prominent cotton manufacturer of 


Alabama as tredSurer. 

The American Cotton & Grain Ex- 
change is doing a clean, legitimate 
brokerage business in strict aceord 
with all state and national laws. It 
stands high financially and there can 
be no adverse criticism of the com- 
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mercial character of its individual 
members. There has never been a 
failure among its members, which 
is something that no other cotton 
exchange can claim. It owns and 
occupies its own building. 

The fact that more than 2,000,000 
bales of cotton are now traded in 
on its floor is a real evidence of its 
size and strength. 

If you buy a contract upon the 
American Cotton & Grain Exchange 
you can accept delivery of the cot- 
ton because they do not permit the 
delivery of low grade cotton similar 
to that which would be delivered 
upon a New York Cotton Exchange 
contract. 

If you sell a contract upon the 
American Cotton & Grain Exchange 
you need have no fear of being 
squeezed because you can deliver 
the cotton at any one of ten South- 
ern towns and such delivery will 
be equivalent to delivering it in 
New York. 

In other words they have given 
the outsiders the fair chance that 
the mills and the public have de- 
manded in vain from the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

Because the American Cotton & 
Grain Exchange accepts orders for 
any multiple of 10 bales and a cus- 
tomer can buy 10, 20 or 30 bales in- 
stead of having to buy 100 bales. an 
effort has been made to have them 
considered as “bucket shop” dealers 
but anyone who will investigate will 
find that there is absolutely no 
foundation of truth for such asser- 
Lions. 

To trade upon the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange a man or mill must 
buy 100 bales and put up $1,000 of 
margin, whereas he can with equal 
or more safetv buy 10 bales upon 
the. American Cotton & Grain Ex- 
change and pul up $100 margin. A 
man buying 10 bales May cotton at 
16.25 and putting up $100 would be 
margined to 14.25. 

If the cotton mills of the South 
would transfer their hedges and 
purchases of future cotton to the 
American Cotton & Grain Exchange, 
it would be only a short time until 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
would amend its crooked contract 
so as to give the outsider a fair 
chance. 

What we have said above abou! 


the New York Cotton Exchange has 
been said by us every year since the 
Southern Textile Bulletin has been 
published. We have no desire to see 
the New York Cotton Exchange out 
of business but we do want to see an 
honest contract. 


The American Cotton & Grain Ex- 
change does offer an honest and safe 
contract, and we believe it would be 
to the advantage of our mills to 
transfer their hedging business to 
them. 
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Southern Power Company Plans 

$10,000,000 Additions. 

The Southern Power Company of 
Charlotte has announced plans for 
the two new hydro-electric plants, 
at a cost of more than $10,000,000, 
one with a maximum capacity of 
80,000 horse power, and the other 
with a maximum of 60,000 horse 
power. The surveys and other pre- 
liminary work for these two plants 
already have been made and the 
work of actual construction will be- 
gin at once, and it is expected to 
have the 60,000 horse power plant 
in operation in 12 months, and the 
larger plant ready in two years. 

The 60,000 capacity plant will be 
located at Great Falls, on the Ca- 
tawba, in South Carolina. The pow- 
er company already has a dam at 
this place, and as only the plant is to 
be constructed, it is expected to 
have it ready for operation in the 
course of a year. The other plant 
will be located at Mountain Island, 
on the Catawba, in North Carolina. 
The site is three iles above Mount 
Holly, where the old Mountain Is- 
land Mill, which was washed away 
in the flood of 1916, was located. A 
new dam is to be constructed here, 
and two years is given as the time 
which it will take to complete the 
construction. 


The present station at Great Falls 
is of 40,000 capacity. The new sta- 
tion there will use three generating 
units of 20,000 horse power each, 
generating a total of 60,000. At the 
new station at Mountain Island, four 
generating units of 20,000 each will 
be used, generating a total of 80,000 
horse power. It will be the second 
largest station owned by the South- 


ern Power Company, being exceeded | 


only by the station at Wateree, 38. 
C., where 84,000 horse power is gen- 
erated. The Piedmont and North- 
ern Railway will be extended from 
Mount Holly to the site to facilitate 
the work of handling materials for 
construction, and the work will be 
rushed as rapidly as possible. 


This construction means much to 
the development of this section. The 
power company has done no con- 
struction work now in three or four 
years, and the demands for power 
are much greater than the supply at 
the present time. This is shown by 
the facet that although it is gen- 
erally known that the power com- 
pany has no power to sell now other 
than that already contracted for, it 
has on hand applications for 35,000 
horse power and is constantly re- 
ceiving inquiries about the _  pros- 
pects for securing current. 


The company has eight hydro- 
electric power stations at present, 
and four steam plants, with a total 
maximum generating capacity of 
353,500 horse power, the result of 
15 years of growth. The company 
was organized in 1905 and the first 
power plant was put in operation 
April 1, 1907. There was plenty of 
power furnished to meet all de- 
mands until about three years ago, 
when demand became greater than 
the supply. With the resumption of 


the construction program it is the 
announced intention of the company 
fo again get ahead of the demand 
and keep in the lead in the future. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’ 


"Needs no ‘“‘Damping”’ 


Stocks in 
PLI 
Boston and 
the Sout ATTA TENACIOUS 


* | Guaranteed “A” Quality—the Only Quality ‘= Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 
- Supplied by Principal 
= Supply Houses 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


P 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Lucker-in Wire 


For best results in carding it is essential that 
the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The 
tendency of the annealed wire commonly used 


is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have 
devised a special process whereby we harden | 
the points of the wire and leave the base 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the 
grooves of the licker-in drum. This type of 
wire is used by us exclusively. 


To insure 
better carding and save money on repairs send 
us your licker-ins to be rewound. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Salisbury, N. C—The North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company has increas- 
ed its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


Newton, N. C.—The Clyde Mill Co. 
has begun operation full time, day 
and night, making 40-2 skeins, warps 
and cones. The company is also 
putting in 100 looms and expects to 
soon be weaving all of its own yarn 
output into print cloth. 


Winnsboro, S. C.—The Winnsboro 
Mills are now running on full time 
in every department, after having to 
run upon an abbreviated . schedule 
recently due to the drought situa- 
tion existing at the hydro-electric 
plants from where the mills derive 
their electric current. 

Millen, Ga—The Western Reserve 
Cotton Mills, which some weeks ago 
bought the Millen Mills of this place, 
expect to begin the installation of 
new machinery this week, and to 
start operations in the carding and 
spinning departments about Decem- 
ber 15. The mill is not operating at 
this time. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The Attalla Mill of 
the Davis-Allcott Hosiery Company 
is scheduled to resume operations 
this week with as near a normal 
force as can be secured, after an 
idjeness of several months. Nor- 
mally the plant employs 140 opera- 
tives and an effort was made to get 
them all together again. The plant 
will work five days a week. 

Los Angeles, Cal—Although de- 
tailed plans are not as yet complet- 
ed, a site for the new Los Angeles 
branch of the Hamilton Carhartt 
Company, previously rferred to in 
these columns, will probably be 
chosen within the next 10 days, it 


was stated by Hamilton Carhartt, 
Jr.. manager of the overall com- 
pany’s Western business. He is al 


present stopping in Pasadena. 

This plant Mr. Carhartt refers to 
as merely a distributing center with 
enough floor space to permit the 
manufacture of a small volume of 
business. The Hamilton Carhartt 
Company owns four denim mills in 
the South, from which it supplies its 
chain of overall factories. 


Electric Repairing 
| = 
Small Motors 


Rewound and 


Rebuilt 


Humidifier 
Motors 
Rewound 


We sell WESTINGHOUSE Motors 


Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
23 1-2 w. Trade St., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


BULLETIN 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


A.Z. PRICE PRICE & RHODES 8S. W. RHODES 


Heating Engineers and Contractors 


Steam, Hot 
Water and 
Vapor Heating 


Prompt 
attention given 
repair work 


= 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


322 1-2 N. Tryon St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE 4922 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Third Floor Kinney Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Figure how much you would gain from the 
additional production of your machines if 
they always ran at rated speed. 


Charlotte CLEAN QUALITY Leather 
Belting will come nearer giving you this than 
any other belting built today. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Forest City, N. C—The annual 
meeting of the Florence Mills was 
held in the office of the company 
November iith, at which time the 
president and treasurer made their 
reports which show the company to 
be in excellent condition consider- 
ing the very trying time through 
which the textile industry has just 


passed. 

The following directors were 
elected: A. J. Cumnock of New 
York; Lott B. Malone, New York: 


Widger, Boston, Mass.: Arthur 
R. Sharp, Boston, Mass.; D. D. Little, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Hugh F. Little, 
Marion, N. C.; and J. F. Alexander, 
Forest City, N. C. 

Charles E. Sampson, of New York, 
who has been president of the Flor- 


ence Mills for over twenty years, 
resigned at this meeting to retire 
from business. His successor will 


be elected at the next meeting of the 
directors in New York. 

After the meeting the  stock- 
holders were served an elegant din- 
ner at the Florence Mill's commu- 
nity house which was presided over 
by Miss Minnie Justus and Mrs. IL. 
B. Covington. 


~— 


Laurens, 8S. C.—Improvements re- 
cently completed at the Laurens 
Cotton Mill village represent an ex- 
penditure of approximately $350,000 
and make it one of the most modern 
to be found in the Piedmont sec- 
tion. 

A total of 140 new homes have re- 
cently been erected, each represent- 
ing a cost of approximately $3,000. 
Each home is equipped with water, 
lights and sewerage. 

In addition to the homes, which 


WALLS 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attractive to the 
eye— Vermin Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 
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Bright Outlook for the Textile 
Trade. 


November 17, 1921. 


Considered in dollars, the export 
of textiles from this country is at 
present well ahead of prewar ship- 
ment, and manufacturers are in a 
better position to compete with for- 
eign manufacturers than they have 
ever been before, according to E. T. 
Pickard, head of the Textile Division 
of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, who 
was in Boston from Washington to 
be present at the International Tex- 
tile Exposition at the Mechanic's 
Building. 

Moreover, according to Mr. Pick- 
ard, payments for these large ship- 
ments are on practically the same 
basis they were before the war. and 
little trouble has been experienced 
in securing the payments. 

He pointed out that this country 
has assumed the position of chief 
textile exporter to South America, 
and that Central America, China 
and the Near East are also substan- 
tial textile buyers. Furthermore, he 
continued there has been “a grati- 
fying increase” in the shipment of 
cotton goods to India, the figures 
over a certain period this year be- 
ing 19,000,000 grey goods as compar- 
ed with 6,000,000 a year ago, and 1,- 
000,000 two years ago. He acquiesced 
in the view that this increase can in 
part be acgounted for by the nation- 
alistic mgVement there. 

He said that there has been no 
direct export of textiles to Russia, 
but that there have been shipments 
to Germany, undoubtedly destined 
for Russia, and a large amount sent 
to Constantinople for South Rus- 
sian consumption. 

For these shipments payment has 
not varied greatly, he said. “Before 
1913 we used to do business on a 
cash basis,” he declared. “When we 
entered the war we changed [to a 
30, 60 or 90-day basis, and practically 
speaking, we have continued on that 
basis since the war. Of course we 
are getting cash for our European 
business, or at least 30 per cent de- 
posit and payment of the rest on the 
arrival of the goods. Satisfactory 
terms can always be made. The for- 
eign importers seem always to 
scrape enough money together for 
the transactions.” 

Mr. Pickard said that we have oul- 
distanced all other countries in gen- 
eral exports, considered in_ dollars, 
and that the outlook is bright. He 
explained that many people are sur- 
prised to find this apparent advance, 
primarily because they did not real- 
ize what position this country held 
in export trade before the war. lor 
many years, he continued, the ex- 
ports have placed this country well 


up in the five leading exporting 
countries of the world.—Boston 
Post. 


Ginning Report Larger Than 
Expected. — 

Washington, Nov. 9.—The Census 
Bureau's report on cotton ginned 
prior to November 1, as announced 
today, showed a total of 109,136 bales 
more than the Department of Agri- 
culture’s preliminary forecast of 
production, issued October 3. The 
Census Bureau reported 6,646,136 
bales had been ginned prior to No- 
vember 1, while the Department of 
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Agriculture's forecast of this year’s 
crop was 6,537,000. A final estimate 
of production will be issued by the 
Department of Agriculture in De- 
cember. 

The average gross 
this year was announced as 
pounds, compared with 511.2 
last vear. 

Last year to November 1 there had 
been ginned 7,508,633 bales, includ- 
ing 159,058 round bales, 23,028 bales 
of American-Egyptian, and 540 bales 
of sea island. 

Ginning by States to November 1 
this year follows: 

Alabama, 512,858. 

Arizona, 13,640. 

Arkansas, 624,668. 

California, 7,263. 

Florida, 9,471. 

Georgia, 736,900. 

Lousiana, 236,964. 

Mississippi, 642,513. 

Missouri, 55,202. 

North Carolina, 584,974. 

Oklahoma, 436,512. 

South Carolina, 622,076. 

Tennessee, 223.305. 

Texas, 1,927,730. 

Virginia, 10,632. 


BAKER GUNS 


weight of bales 
902.5 
pounds 


For fifty years known to 
the trade <s the best for 
service, 


$48.00 to $385.00 


Send for BAKER BOOK- 
LET describing the entire 
line. 


Baker Gun Company 
| $14 Broadway, New York 


| 
Do You 
Know? 
That we are the Oldest and 
Best Equipped Firm in the 


south making a Specialty of 
OVERHAULING Spinning and 
Card Room Machinery. 


Our Overhaulers, Straighten- 
ers, Flyer Balancers, Carders 
and Spinners are Expert Me- 
chanics in their lines, who ren- 


der the Highest Class SER- 
VICE. 
WE GUARANTEE ALL 
OUR WORK 


You Haven't Requested 
That New Catalog. 


Southern 


Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, O-verhaulers, and 
Repairers of Cotton Mii/ 
Machinery 


W. H. Monty W. H. Hutchins 
Pres. & Treas. V.-Pres. & Sec. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period 


For Use with Either Naturel, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM. REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Working Samples 
on Request 


Telephone 
Connections 


SCHEDULES 
TRACK REGULARITY 


er the South and Washington and New York 


Northbound Southbound 


No 138 | ATLANTA 


SCHEDULES BECINNING AUCUST 14, 1921 


GA. 
11.30AM lv Station (Cent. Time) ar 
lv | Peachtree Station (Cent. Time) ar 
ar GREENVILLE. 5. C. (East. Time) bv 
ar SPARTANBURG. 


ar CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
er SALISBURY, N. C. 
ar High Point, N. C. 
ar GREENSBORO, N. C. 
ar Winston-Salem, N.C. 
ar Raleigh, N. C. 
ar LLE. VA. 
ar Norfolk. Va. 
[ts ic mond, Va. 
LYNCHBURG. VA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BAL TMORE. MD.. Penna. Sys 
West PHILADELPHIA 
North PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, Penne. Systern 
PMENT 
Nes. 37 and M. Drawing room staterocorn sleeping cars bet ween 
ed , Ment . Atlanta, Washington and New Y car nerthbound between Atlanta and Richmond. Dining car. 
car. 


ar on cer 
Nee. 137 4 138. ATLANTA SPECIAL. Drawing room sleeping cars between Macon, Columbus, Atlanta, Washingten and New York. 
ar southbound. car. Coaches. 


Washington-Sen Franciaco tour 
AL Drawing room sleeping cars Atlanta, Washingten and New York. 
car nerthbound. Sleeping OBeervation car 


vet 
Nee 242M. BIRMINCHAM bet ween 
Sen tourtat car between Ric and Atlanta southbound 
Ceac 


hee 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, ATLANTA & NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS. 
Orteans Montgomery. Atlante and Washington and New York. Dining car. 


see Nes. 29 and 30 use Peachtree Street Station at Atlents 
comments 60 with “C EXPRESS,” through train to Boston via Hell Gate Bridge Route, 


(@) SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Double Tracked Trunk Line Between Atlanta, Ga. and Washington, D. C. 


No. 35 
5.25AM 
5.0SAM 
1.0SAM 
1.45PM 
9.05PM 
7.45PM 
6.27PM 
5.58PM 
TPM 
4 TSPM 
71 
9.00AM 
6.05AM 
3.20AM 
3.04AM 
12. 30Nighe 


/ 7 = = = a 
== = 3 rs 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
aN, P » of < | 
— 
1200 Neghs 5.50PM | 4.50PM 
12.104M | | 10.55AM | 5.30PM | 4.30PM | 
6.15AM | 700AM | 2.10PM 1.00PM 
7.35AM | $.50AM | 1.00PM | 11.52AM 
7G 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Taliow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


ARE USED. 


‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


R. FP. GIBSON, Seuth Careliaa Agent, Greearilic, C. 


— 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


LSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Feetories: N. Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga... Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 
MYCO GREASE SIZE 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


WHITINSVILLE | 
‘SPINNING RING 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 


WING SVECIALISTS 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particuléers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Textile Division Reports Saving 
Large Sums for Exporters. 
Commerce Reports, the official 
publication of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in the 
current issue, contains the follow- 
ing summary of the work under- 
taken by the textile division since 

ifs organization six weeks ago: 

“The textile divison has analyzed 
and interpreted export and import 
movements of textile merchandise 
in a way to give more complete in- 
formation as to particular markets. 

“The division has co-operated with 
other governmental agencies in sav- 
ing large amounts to American ex- 
porters of textile goods. Something 
like $6,000,000 worth of goods had 
been shipped to consignees in Cuba, 
against orders, but had been placed 
in warehouses and remained unpaid 
for. It was discovered that steps 
were being taken to permit these 
goods being susceptible to irregular 
attachment by Cuban creditors of 
certain insolvent firms. 

“This information was brought 
immediately to the attention of the 
exporters concerned, with the result 
that steps were taken to preclude 
the contemplated aetion on the part 
of Cuban merchants, thus saving 


American shippers the possibility of 
large losses. 

“The division has kept the indus- 
try fully informed as to conditions 
in the British textile industry, de- 
tailing not only the stocks for dis- 
posal but also quantities recently 
sold. 

“Plans of speculators in France to 
ship back to the United States large 
quantities of American textile ma- 
terials originally sent abroad for the 
se of the American Forces were 
ascertained, and details of such 
stocks ad shipments already made 
to the United States were communi- 
eated to interested manufacturers 
and dealers. 


“Consultations have been. held 
with various legislative and execu- 
tive committees with regard to the 
enactment of certain legislation 
which would have caused inconveni- 
ence to the industry and would not 
have served any really useful int 
pose. 


“Individual members of the textile 
industry are being furnished infor- 
mation, statistics, and literature on 
foreign markets. At the request of 
certain companies special investiga- 
tions-and researches haye been 
made on particular subjects. 


All classes of building construction promptly and efficiently 
executed at reasonable prices. 
CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


eliminating flyings. 


economy. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


(Continued From Page 12) 
the material. This machine of course is arranged 
to be heated by steam when necessary. 

Chain warps are first boiled out in pressure 
kiers preferably. When the boil-off process is fin- 
ished the washing follows immediately; and the 
best way to avoid kier stains is to let in the fresh 
water into the hot boil-off bath until the machine 
overflows and thus lets flow away the boiled off 
waxes, etc. Bleaching can now be done in the 
multiple box machine as described below. When 
the blaching is carried out in this machine, using 
a bleach bath of 14° to 114° T., the yarn is passed 
through the blach; a rinse bath; and then into the 
sulphuri cacid souring bath. From the sour it 
goes to the washing machines and is well washed, 
blued and softened. It finally is passed over the 
dry cans and thoroughly dried. 

At this point it is well to state that bleached 
goods and goods in process of bleaching should 
always have separate-skip boxes or containers. If 
colored goods are placed in boxes that have been 
or are to be used for bleached goods various trou- 
bles are quite likely to develop: An instance of 
this kind occurred in a dye house while the author 
was making a demonstration of direct pink. The 
pink was dyed on warps inthe multiple box 
type machine and after being run from the drying 
cans into ship boxes, long blueish patches devel- 
oped on the goods. After many questions we 
found that these skip boxes had been used for 
bleached warps. These bleached warps came from 
the last wash water or soap bath to the boxes and 
were then moved into another room for drying. 
While they were in the boxes the box linings of 
burlap became impregnated with alkali from the 
soap bath. The pink was sensitive to alkalies and 
so the blue streaks developed wherever the pink 
warps touched the burlap. | 

The multiple box machine, referred to 
above, consists of a series of connecting vats. In 
vat No. 1 there will be' the bleach liquor. In vat 
No. 2 there will be a rinsing bath. In vat No. 3 
will be the souring bath and in a fourth vat will 
be the soaping bath. The warp is carried through 
these vats by being pulled over submerged rollers. 

There are variations of the above, but the prin- 

ciple in all chain warp bleaching in vats is practi- 
cally the same. 
- Piece Goods require a treatment somewhat dif- 
ferent from warps, since they have in addition to 
the natural cotton wax various foreign matters 
such as sizing. They also are sometimes singed 
to remove surface fibres and make a smoother 
fabric. The singing is done by passing the goods 
over red hot metal] plates, between hot metal roll- 
ers or through gas flames. 
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After singing the sizing is easily removed by 
steeping the material in various chemicals. One 
of these baths is: 

Steep in a clear lye solution (previously used 
for boiling off) at about 140° F. until a sour smell 
is noticed. 

The goods go into the steeping bath in rope 
form and are also packed in th boil-off kiers in 
rope form. This packing must be done evenly. 
When packed the material is covered by a clean 
heavy cloth and weighted down. 

The caustic soda for the boil-off is dissolved and 
run into the kier with the fresh water. Enough 


water is admitted to the kier to cover the goods to * 


a depth of several inches. This bath is then boiled 
for 6 to 8 hours and the boil-off liquor flooded out 
with fresh water to prevent stains. Bleaching is 
then carried out in a bleach kier or in the con- 
tinuous. process at full width, or in some other 
manner. 

In bleaching with liquid chlorine 2 to 4 pounds 
of gas are made up in the stock bleach solution to 
each 100 pounds of goods. For the lime bleach 
%° T. to 114° T. bleaching baths are used. The 
bleaching time depends on the degree of bleach 
desired and on the character of the material. 
Usually the time runs about 1 to 3 hours. 

Some bleachers do not steep or singe the goods 
as above, but simply begin the bleaching operation 
with the boil-off in a pressure kier. The Jefferson 
kier is a type of boil-off kier that is becoming 
popular for this work. 

The goods are packed in rope form and thor- 
oughly boiled off with soda ash and caustic soda. 
After this they are washed well. 

The bleaching is done by passing the goods 
through the chemic or bleach liquor which is made 
up to 4° T. to %° T. 

From the chemic the goods go to boxes or pits 
and lay for the desired length of time while the 
bleach liquor which they contain does its work. 

From the pit the goods go through a wash and 
then through the sulphuric acid “sour.” 

After the sour they are either washed and soft- 
ened, or are allowed to stand in the pits for some 
time as in the above case, before being finished. 

LIQUID CHLORINE 

‘This chemical is most extensively used in bleach- 
ing and below iis a good formula for preparing a 
stock bleach: 

8 pounds caustic soda (76°). 
20 pounds soda ash (58°). 
10 pounds liquid chlorine. 

45 gallons water. 

The stock bleach should be made up in a cement 
vat and kept covered when not in use. 

The companies making liquid chlorine will fur- 
nish gratis data and details for the individual mill, 
upon application. 
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Clark’s 
Weave Room 
Calculations 


$2 


Now! 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 


supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 
1126 Healey Buildin 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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of the DOUBLE CONE TYPE are of strong con- 
struction, easily applied to, or removed from shafts. 
The ideal coupling for cotton mills. 

We are Manufacturing Engineers, specializing on 
Power Transmission Machinery. We will be 
glad to co-operate with your eugineers in solving your 
ransmission problems. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Company 
Chambersburg, Penna. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, Greenvitte, C. 


&® POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


(w) 


To Consumers of 


ALIZARINE DYES 


A. Klipstein & Company beg to announce that they 
have been appointed the Exclusive Selling Agents 
in the United States for the well-known products of 


THE BRITISH ALIZARINE COMPANY 
London and Manchester, England 


The following can be supplied, 
O. B. New York: 


Alizarine Red 20% all shades 

Alizarine Red S. powder—(Soluble) 

Alizarine Blue S. powder—(Soluble) 
for printing 

Alizarine Blue S. C. B. paste, 
for wool dyeing 

Alizarine Bordeaux 20% 

Alizarine Orange 20% 

Alizarine Cyanine paste 

Alizarine Green X, for wool dyeing 

Alizarine Green (Soluble) for cotton printing 


The above products are all of Standard quality and 
shade. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


A. Klipstein & Co. 


644 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 


Weekly Market Letter. 

.(By J. Spencer Turner Company). 

The change in the market condi- 
tions as compared to last week is 
very slight, if anything prices are 
somewhat softer. This is shown by 
quotations on the popular counts, 
yarn houses seeming willing to sell 
yarns at %c to te lower than for- 
merly. Inquiries are rather fewer 
than last week, the opinion prevail- 
ing among manufacturers that the 
low level for prices, which they are 
expecting between now and the first 
of the vear, has not vet arrived. No 
doubt the lower prices being quoted 
for raw cotton are responsible for 
this attitude. It is also a fact that 
spinners are quoting slightly lower 
prices for yarns than formerly. 

Manufacturers are not receiving 
any new business at the present 
time, this being the tail end of their 
season, and consequently they are 
not anxious to speculate on yarns 
until their new season opens, and 
they know what the prospects are 
going. fo be for next season. Manu- 
facurers of cotton worsteds state 
that they are going to have a very 
hard proposition this coming season 


to get business on their cotton 
goods, due to the fact that manu- 
facturers of worsted goods will 


probably open their lines 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent lower than they did 
in July, whereas the cotton worsted 
man will be obliged to open his lines 
10 per cent higher than he did last 
season. Therefore, the prices of all 
cotton men's wear, and all worsted 
goods will be so near that the trade 
will naturally prefer to buy the 
worsted or woo! goods rather than 
the cotton. In fact, manufacturers 
of.cotton worsteds are at the pres- 
ent time receiving cancellations due 
to the fear of buyers of their goods 
that they will not be able to meet 
the competition of worsted or wool 
goods. Lack of business on the part 
of cotton worsted manufacturers al- 
ways creates a lack of demand for 
two of the most popular counts in 
this market—that is 20s-2 and 30s-2 
ply. 

The carpet trade is showing some 
signs of recovery on the higher 
grades, but the manufacturers mak- 
ing the cheap grades are still with- 
out business on their books. The 
tape trade is not receiving business 
fo any extent, as yet. The uphols- 
tery trade in spots is getting quite 
some business, but not to the extent 
necessary to cause them to buy yarn 
other than as thev actually need it. 
The towel trade is still holding its 
own, buf is not at the present time 
buying any yarns due to the faci 
thaf manufacturers of this line are 
fairly well covered. The hair cloth 
trade is gradually recovering, but 
very slowly, and ‘is not buying much 
varn. 

On the whole it might be said that 
business in general is waiting for 
some development to indicate that 
prices are again at the lowest point, 
and are about to mount upward. If 
the cotton market should show signs 
of recovery, and an upward tenden- 
cy to any extent, there is no doubt 
but what a good many manufactur- 


ers, while not having any  greal 


amount of business on their books, 
would naturally come into the mar- 
ket and buy yarns for delivery run- 
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ning into next year. As conditions 
are at present, however, we do not 
look for any great amount of buy- 
ing until something develops show- 
ing signs of the upward trend again. 


Textile Merchants Went Arbitration 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


submit any actionable controversy 
to one or more arbitrators. 

The award may be vacated by the 
court upon the application of either 
party where the award was pro- 
cured by corruption or fraud; where 
there was evident partiality or cor- 
ruption; where the arbitrators were 
guilty of misconduct in refusing to 
hear pertinent evidence or in any 
way prejudicing the rights of any 
party, and where the arbitrators ex- 
ceeded their powers or so imper- 
fectly executed them that a definite 
award upon the subject matter sub- 
mitted was not made. A rehearing 
may he ordered. 

The court may make an order 
modifying an award in the case of 
evident miscalculation of figures, or 
where arbitrators have made their 
award upon a matter not submitted 
to them. The order may modify and 
correct the award so as to effect the 
intent thereof and promote justice 
between the parties. 

The judgment entered by the 
court upon the rendering of the 
award has the same force and effect, 
in all respects, as, and is subject to 
all the provisions of law relating to, 
a judgment in action, and it may be 
enforced as if it has been rendered 
in an action in the court in which it 
is entered. 

In enforcing a contract clause 
providing for arbitration difficulties 
may be encountered due to the fact 
that the parties involved are mem- 
bers of different associations, and 
either may feel that in adopting the 
form of arbitration of the associa- 
tion with which his adversary is af- 
filiated he may be delivering him- 
self into the hands of the enemy. It 
is recommended that when an arbi- 
tration clause is used in a sales con- 
tract it shall provide that in the 
event of the disputants not agreeing 
upon any established arbitration 
board, then one arbitrator shall be 
ehosen by each of the parties, and 
that the two so selected shall choose 
a third. The phraseology of the ar- 
bitration clause recommended by 
the Association's Committee on Uni- 
formity of Contracts covers this 
point fully. 

In conclusion the facilities of the 
Association and the services of the 
secretary are available to the mem- 
bers at all times in connection with 
arranging for arbitration, the prep- 
aration of necessary papers, etc. 


CENTURY 
SHINGLES 


— 


ever BECAUSE 
‘ They are now made of 
Keystone Copper Steel 


GALVANIZED or PAINTED 
Write now for Booklet No. 40 and Price List and 
find out about this long life Metal before 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY C0. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


COTTON MILL COMPRESSION COUPLINGS 
ALWAYS for 
Now BETTER than 
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Superintendents and Overseers. 

We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the blank below 
and send it to us. We would alco be glad to have you include any recent 
changes in oversecrs and superintendents. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


C.D. Gaffney, S. © C D Charlotte, N. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


A Brush For Every Purpose 
Forced to double our capacity in 7 months. T ry us 


Carolina Brush Company 
208 Arlington Ave. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 

Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


AND SCAIFE 


FURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEEO AND 
ALL INOGUSTHIAL 


WM 68 SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
| Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


FURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Southern Agent 


E. S. PLAYER Haydenville, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP 5. WARREN 
—Agents— 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, §. C. PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 

‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PHONES 296-2364 


RIDLEY WATTS & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 


., FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York—Between the weaken- 
ing of raw cotton and the holiday 
influence on trade, business was 
rather quiet in the cotton goods 
markets last week. The demand was 
light, buvers developed new uncer- 
tainty in view of the week's record. 
An encouraging feature of the sit- 
vation is that goods now on order 
are being taken as rapidly as they 
are manufactured. The new percale 
prices, which were slightly higher 
than the trade expected, did not 
have much effect on the attitude of 
the buyers. The more conseryative 
element in the trade express the 
opinion that on the whole they are 
fairly well satisfied with the present 
conditions. A good deal has to be 
done to make next vear as good as 
1921, and they are preparing to cut 
the costs of doing business down as 
low as possible. The cotton goods 
markets have made fairly good 
progress, on the whole, during a 
month when so much dissatisfaction 
with political and legislative condi- 
tions have been shown. Prices in 
the wholesale end have been pretty 


well liquidated and the retailers are. 


having it made clearer and clearer 
that they must liquidate, if their 
trade is to be kept buying. 

Jobbers reported a quiet week, 
broken into by the holidays and also 
affected by the decline in cotton. 
Business was moderate but season- 
ably quiet. Bleached and brown 
goods were quiet, and ginghams sold 
moderately. There was ae steady 
business in domets, flannels and 
blankets. There was a good move- 
ment in white goods and toweling. 
amd bedspreads have sold well until 
the first of the year. 

The break in cotton prices follow- 
ing the issuance of the ginning re- 
port curtailed cloth buying very 
generally. Buyers would not make 
bids until they could see where the 
market would settle, and they were 
not willing to accept offers at slight 
concessions from Monday's prices. 
Invitations to bid 9e for 38%-inch 
64x60s received no attention in some 
important places. Most mills held 
off and made no offers. There are 
some mills ready to sell through the 
first quarter of the year to desir- 
able customers and they will make 
concessions to them. Almost any 
price named could be shaded in sec- 
ond hands, but the desire to buy 
was so weak that offers meant lit- 
tle. 

Sheeltings have weakened a trifle 


sagain. It is possible to buy un- 


branded 2-vard goods in second 
hands as low as 10%ec and some 
merchants will sell first qualities af 
fic. On 56x60s, 11c is the top at the 
moment so far as sales are con- 
cerned, but some agents will not ac- 
cept that figure as they have few 
spot goods. Sales of 5.50 spots were 
made alt 7%c, first hands. 

There has been a little more busi- 
ness passing in fancy handkerchief 
cloths, in combed yarns and in some 
other semi-fancy goods. Fine yarn 
plain cloths were quiet with prices 


held steady in first hands. Trading 
is possible on small lots of spots at 
prices not openly quoted. 

With two holidays out of the 
week, election day observed in the 
New York and Boston markets and 
Armistice day observed by the whole 
country, opportunities for trading 
in the Fall River cotton goods mar- 
ket have been rather small. Many 
of the plants here are to be kept 
closed until Monday and few of the 
mill treasurers will be ready to 
trade again before then. The mar- 
ket here has ruled generally quiet, 
even in days when the outside mar- 
kets were open. 

In the print cloth market early in 
the week there was a moderate busi- 
ness in print cloth, mostly wide 
styles, for January and February de- 
liveries, and smaller trading in other 
styles. The basis of prices for print 
cloth was 9%ec for 38%-inch, 64x60s. 
The market here later in the week 
recovered to the basis of 9%e for 
spots and nearby deliveries. There 
was during the latter part of the 
week a fair amount of business done 
in narrow printers’ styles on a basis 
of about 46%e a pound, deliveries 
to be made during the next two 
months. Low count 36-inch goods 
have continued in sfeady and mod- 
erate request at unchanged prices. 
The fine goods division has contin- 
ued firm, with a light inquiry. 

The total of sales here for the 
week of print cloth yarn goods is 
about 80,000 pieces. Quotations here 
for standard styles of print cloth 
yarn goods that lead in the local de- 
mand and production, as as follows: 
27-inch, 64x60, 6%c:; 27-inch, 56x52, 
5%c;: 35-inch, 56x44, 4%c; 38%-Inch, 
64x60. 39-inch, 56x44, 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
in New York on Saturday as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 6%; 
print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s, 6%; 
print cloths, 27-inch, 64x60s, 6%; 
gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x64s, 9%; 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s, 10; gray 
goods, 39-inch, 80x80s, 13; brown 
sheetings, 3-yard, 11; brown sheet- 
ings,. 4-yard, 11: brown sheetings, 
Southern standard, 12: tickings, 8- 
ounee, 28: denims, 2.20, 19%: staple 
ginghams, 14%: dress ginghams, 20 
to 22%; standard prints, 11; kid fin- 
ished cambrics, 10 to 11. 


Wood Co. 


January & Wood Co. is sending 
out the following announcement: 

We wish to announce that Mr. H. 
W. Taylor has severed his connec- 
tion With this company. Our policy 
of selling direct to the wholesale 
trade has not been changed. You can 
rest assured that the same compe- 
tent and prompt service will be ren- 
dered in the future as in the past. 

We take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patronage in the past 
and hope to be favored with your 
values business in the future. Jan- 
uary & Wood Company, Maysville. 
Kentucky, Nev. 4, 1924. 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


| 
The Yarn Market 
Mauney-Steel Company 
Philadelphia, Pa——While the week Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. COTTON YARNS 


was a siow one in yarns and the ®-ply | 7 
market weakened in the continued 237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
downward course of cotton prices, 50s n Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. }. 
spinners have held their prices up Southern Two-Ply Skeins Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
much better than was expected un- ¢s to 108.31 @ 36s_. 49 @51 MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
der the circumstances. Verv little 10s to 128.32 @_- 40s 53 @5b PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
| 14s ..71 @76 PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 
business was put through, as spin- j¢. . @86 
ners would not meet the lowet 
prices offered by buyers. ‘Price con- 8s, 4s, 5-ply_22 @24 
cessions, although repeatedly cited, 
were made mainly on stock yarns in ’ CA | | IN & COMPAN y 
the hands of dealers, mills being 4,& 
very slow to sell yarns at lower jos ~""~32 @..  208........37 @_- NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ice Southern Single Chain Warps. 
prices. 38 
Southern spinners point out that @ C Pi G 
the position of the mills is really 20s. 35 otton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 
h Southern Single Skeins. SOUTHERN OFFICE 
ace of things, and that the new cot- to gs 31 @.. 208.....__- 3 90 ‘al B TT 
much effect as they might have had. 8 
There is no denying the fact that a 1lés ----- @ @_. 
een done in the pas 108.__.....38 @.- 
but spinners point ou 14s 34%@_. 30sextra_.39 @_- 
small amount of yarn has been sold jg, 56 Worth Street 
for delivery beyond the first of the ete. NEW YORK 
vear. and they believe that withina , 15 
2-ply 30s_.66 @71 2-ply 60s..1.10@1.15 | Boston Chicago Philadelphia Reading 
in e markets ior wna wy need. ral 4 
| Combed Peeler Cones. SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
On the whole, spinners are still || a ee CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
very bullish over the cotton situa- 30s_.......68 @_- 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 
@.. 
Even if the cotton crop has been 3¢8------- 59 BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


underestimated, the difference of a Eastern Carded. Peeler Thread Twist 
half million or more bales will make saiaiahete 


| 20s 2-ply..44 @.. 30s 2-ply__53 g-. sia... the latest invention in Sad- 
very little difference in the long run, 228 2-ply..47 @-- 40s 2-ply } mgs ag dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
mill men say. The crop will be the 248 2-ply-.50 @-- 40s 2-ply-- @-- chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


26s 2-py..51 @-_. 
shortest in many years and it is Eastern ICarded Cones. 2 Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
hard to see what can keep prices WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
down after the present flurry in the 14s = 
markets is over. The government 
report last week upset caloulations sSYDNOR PUMP & WELL 
and destroyed much of the conii- CO “The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
dence in the market, leaving a good = 
deal of doubt as to the real size of Richmond, Va. DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 
the crop. Supplying Cotton Mills with on wnshions that pay for themecives in no time. Send us your job dye- 
: . f : : . ng. r prices are low, elivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Prices were quoted in this mar- Water for 30 Years Franklin machines are used all over the world. 
ket on Saturday as follows: As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be giad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 
JNO. F. CLARK RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS 
A. H. SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 


BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 

SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL Gastonia, N. C. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
824-826-Gravier St. 144 Pearl aren Falis Bidg., 26 N. Front St. BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MEMBE 

Association | | kinking Linkers Baling Warpere Bailing Attachments 
N. Coffee and Warp Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- and Splitters arp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 

PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Beit Machines Dye House Ballers. 

— 
OUR SPINNING RINGS--SINSLE oR AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 
DOUBLE FLANGE Meaufecturer 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! Spindle Tape 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CoO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TANKS 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHATTANOOGA 


TENNESSEE 


Manager Wants Position. 


Wanted, to communicate with a 
medium size yarn mill that is not 
getting the desired results. I am 
39 years of age, and have 25 
years experience in the mill, and 
am thoroughly familiar with ey- 
ery phase of manufacturing and 
selling cotton yarn, and am in 
positiion to build and operate a 
mill successfully, having made a 
life’s study of the business, and 
have a clean and successful rec- 
ord. Address Manager, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Hosiery Mill Manager. 

Want posilion as manager or 
superintendent of hosiery mill. 
Have 2h years experience on all 
grades of hosiery. Can give best 
of reference. At present employ- 
ed. Address Hosiery, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Loom Fixers—Section 
Men. 

Several Draper fixers, as 
are starting 500 new Draper 
looms. Can also use one card 
grinder and two section men for 
spinnin groom. None but first- 
class men need apply. Address 
Supt. Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


we 


Spinner Wants Position. 

Wanted—By a man 34 years of 
age. of excellent character and 
habits, and a hustler for produc- 
tion, position as overseer of spin- 
ning in ten to thirty thousand- 
spindle mill, or superintendent 
of five to fifteen thousand mill. 
Prefer job where results are now 
not being gotten. Address Re- 
suits. care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


— 


Roller Coverer Wanted. 


Want A-1 roller coverer for 
15,000 spindles. Must come at 
once. Address L. L. eare 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Card Grinder Wanted. 
Want first-class card grinder. 
Apply Rainbow Mfg. Co., Ozark, 
Ala. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 
For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Engineer Wanted. 

Want to engage an engineer 
and master mechanic for 5,000- 
spindle weaving mill operated by 
Corliss engine. Address “Ala- 
bama.” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Reed Hooks. 

W anted—Loom fixers and over- 
seers of weaving to write us for 
free sample of our patented, 
hand-made celluloid reed’ hooks. 
Strictly hand made, very beauti- 
ful. Worth 82. Free for the ask- 
ing. Rosemary Craft Shop, Rose- 
mary, N. C. 


Wanted—Loom  Fixers—Setion 
Men. 


Several Draper fixers, as 
are starting 500 new Draper 
looms. Can also use one eard 
grinder and two section men for 
spinning room. None but first- 
class men with good references 
need apply. Send references with 
application. Address Supt. Lau- 
rel Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


we 


Superintendent of Dyeing 


Wanted. 
W ant ed— Superintendent of 
Dyeing, one familiar with vat, 


sulphur direct, developed colors. 
Write fully age, experience, etc. 
Address Box 47-B, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Roller Coverer Wanted. 


Wanted to get in touch with 
first class, all around roller cov- 


erer. New shop in Georgia. Ad- 
dress B. C. Neal, Box 216, Ozark, 
Ala. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Subject to prior sale, I offer: 


12 Lowell Revolving Flat Top Cards. : 
Box Head 2-in. Ring Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 Spindles each. 
Lowell 2-in. Ring Spinning Frames. 


Draper Warpers. 


3 

3 Glass Step Creels. 

5 Tape Drive E. & B. Ox6 Spoolers. 

| 100 Spindle Cone and Tube Foster Winder. 
3 

6 

2 


No. 30 
Lowell Slashers 5x7 foot Cylinders. 
» Roll Cloth Calendars 
{2 “E” Model 40-inch Draper Looms. 
00 “-" Model 32-inch Draper Looms. 


All the above machinery is in excellent condition. 
Address M. F. G. Co., care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 
6 to 12 Extra Heavy 100-in. to 116-in. Looms, 5 to 6 Harness. 
{ Warp Compressor 60-in. to 80-in. Beam Head. 


100 Draper Looms 90-in. to 110-in. 3 
Iron Cylinders. 


6 to 8 Woolen Cards 48x48. 


i large and 1 small Barber-Coleman Tyeing-In Machine. 
{ Complete Outfit for making 3-ply % to % Rope. 
Give lowest cash price, f. 0. b. ears and where machinery can be 


inspected. 


Address Private, care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


~ 
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Thursday, November 17, 1921. 


| MPLOYMEN | 
E BUREAU T | 


The fee for joining oud employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding or spinning. Long ex- 


perience, Can furnish good references 
as to my ability to get quantity and 
quality production. Fine references. 


Address No. 
WANT position as superintendent of cot- 
ton twine or cordage mill. In present 
position as superintendent for 12 years. 


3250. 


Would accept position as carder and 
spinner. Fine references. Address No. 
$251. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, medium size, or would accept good 
place as overseer of carding. Practi- 
cal man of all-around experience and 
can give satisfaction. References. Ad- 
dress No. 3252. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or would consid- 
er place as overseer of weaving in large 
room. Can handle either plain or fancy 
work and can give good references as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
3253. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or would take position of second hand 
in large room. Thoroughly qualified by 
experience and training to handle spin- 
ning efficiently. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3254. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have handled some of the largest jobs 
of the kind in Southern mills and am 
competent and reliable man. Now em- 
ployed, but wish a larger place. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3255. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed with good mill, but am 
qualified to handle larger job and will 
be glad to correspond with mill who 
needs weaver who is experienced and 
able to handle a wide variety of fabrics. 
Address No. 3256 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or 


would take both. Have had long ex- 
perience and can give satisfaction. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3257. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning in any size room. Would take 


carding and spinning in large mill. Pre- 
fer mill in the Carolinas or Virginia. 
Now employed, but wish larger job. 


Good references. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill in and Southern State. Am 
experienced on all kinds of yarns, sin- 


Address No. 3258. 


gie and ply yarns, skeins, tubes and 
hosiery yarns. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3259. 


WANT position as mill bookkeeper, pay 
roll clerk, general office assistant or 
typist. Am thoroughly familiar with 
textile office work. Can come on short 
notice. Good references. Address No. 
3260. 


WANT position as shipping clerk or cot- 
ton grader. Qualified to handle either 


or both jobs. Good references from 
present and past employers. Address 
No. 3261. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am practical man of many years’ ex- 
perience and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Best of references. Ad- 


dress No. 3262. 
WANT position as overseer of small 


weave room or as assistant overseer or 
second hand in large mill. Am 41 years 
old, strictly sober and honest. Would 
be pleased to submit references. Ad- 
dress No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had 15 years’ experience as over- 
seer and second hand and have always 
given satisfaction. Can come on short 
notice. Address No. 3264. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take place as overseer of weaving 


in large mill. Now employed. Exper- 
ienced on various constructions and 
am competent, reliable man. Address 
No. 3265. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Now employed on good job, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Experience on many weaves and can 
give satisfaction. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3266. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would accept place as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but can change on short notice 
Fine references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 4267, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Am thoroughly experienced on practi- 
cally all kinds of goods made in the 
South. Now employed. Can furnish 
satisfactory heferences. Address No. 
3268. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
Have had 16 years experience as spin- 
ning room overseer and can give satis- 
factory references from present employ- 
ers. Have been on present job for four 
years and given satisfaction. Address 
No. 3269. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
successfully running yarn mill, but am 
capable of handling a much larger job. 
Good references. Address No. 3270 


WANT position as superintendent. 
employed as superintendent of 
weave mill, but have good reasons for 
wishing to change. Would be giad to 
submit references from present and past 
employers. Address No. 3271. 


Now 
large 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning. Long experience in large rooms 
and can guarantee to give satisfaction. 
Now employed. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3272. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
or carding and spinning. Now employ- 
ed as overseer spinning. Can handle 
any size job in competent manner. Have 
held present position for three years, 
but wish to change to another section 
Good references as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 3273. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
would consider good carding job. Yarn 
mill only, 5,000 to 15,000 spindles 12 
years as superintendent. Age 44, mar- 
ried. References. Can come on short 
notice. Address No. 3274. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed in large mill and giving sat- 
isfaction, but would like to change. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3275. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept position as overseer of 
carding in well paying mill. Now em- 
ployed, but wish larger place. Long 


practical experience and can get results. 
Address No. 3276. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or ov- 


erseer of carding and spinning. Have 
had over 20 years’ experience in the 
mill and have satisfactorily handled 


many large jobs. 


Now employed. Ex- 
cellent references. 


Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent in mill 
of 10,000 to 50,000 spindles. Now have 
place as superintendent of medium size 
farn mill, but wish larger job. Can 
guarantee quality and quantity produc- 
tion. Prefer to locate in Georgia. Best 
of references showing long experience 
—, character and ability. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of spinning and 


twisting in large mill. Can come on 
short notice and will gladly furnish 
references showing my ability to han- 
die the work satisfactorily. Address 


No. 3279. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. Now employed in 
successful mill, but wish to change for 
larger place. Experienced, sober and 
Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Thoroughly equipped by 
training and experience to handle work 
in competent 


| manner. Am especially 
qualified for electrical plants. Good 
references. Address No. 3281. 
WANT 


position as overseer of weaving, 
either plain or fancy goods. Have had 


long experience in excellent mills and 
can give satisfaction. Good reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No, 3282. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
or would take place as overseer of 
cloth room. Am practical man who has 
had long experience on both plain and 
automatic looms and can produce qual- 
ity and quantity. Bxcellent references. 
Address No. 3283. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take a job as overseer of card- 
ing, or spinning, or both. Prefer mill 
in Georgia or Alabama. Now employ- 


ed and giving entire satisfaction, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Fine references. Address No. 
8284. 


WANT position 
Have had 20 
ning rooms 
all processes. 


as overseer of spinning. 
years experience in spin- 
and thoroughly understand 
Now employed. Good ref- 


erences and can come on short notice. 
Address No. 3285. 

WANT position as superintendent. Am 
32 years old, married, strictly sober; 
have had 22 years experience in spin- 
ning and have completed I. C. 8S. course 
in cotton carding and spinning. Best 
of references. Address No. 3286. 

WANT position as superintendent. Can 


handle either yarn or weave mill, card- 


ed or combed work. Married, strictly 
sober, know how to handle help and 
overseers. (Can furnish best references 


from past and present employers. 
drese No. 3287. 


Ad- 


WANT position as 


overseer of weaving 
in small mill, 


or second hand in large 
mill, or as designer. Am 33 years old 
and have had 15 years experience in 
plain and fancy weaving. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3288. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill, or carder and spinner in 
small plant. Can furnish satisfactory 
references as to ability and character. 
Good manager of help, long practical 
experience. Address No. 3289. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding, or spinning, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed at good mill and giving satis- 
faction, but wish larger place. Compe- 
tent, reliable and experienced. Good 
references. Address No. 3290. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
slashing, warping or cloth room. Have 
heid positions in several of the best 
mills in the Carolinas and always given 
satisfaction. Thoroughly competent to 
handle large or small job, or any class 
of goods. Best of references. Address 
No. 3291, 


WANT. position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed, but wish to change. Can 
handle plain or fancy weaves, large or 
small room. Well qualified by long ex- 
perience and can give satisfaction. Good 
manager of help, sober and reliable. 
Address No. 3292. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
10,000 to 50,000 spindle mill. Have had 
20 years experience as a superintend- 
ent. Am practical carder and spinner 
and would accept large card room. 
Have family. Only reason for wishing 
to change is that I now handle several 
milis some distance apart and am away 
from home more than I like. Good ref- 
erences from past and present employ~ 
ers. Address No. 3293. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Twelve years experience on both white 
and colored work. Can furnish good ref- 
erences from every mill that ever em- 
ployed me. Good manager of help, so- 
ber and reliable. Address No. 3294. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
practical man with many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer. 


Now employed and giving satisfaction, 
but wish larger place. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3295. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Am first class man in every 


respect and good manager of help. 
Have family of help. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3296. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 


employed as assistant superintendent, 


but am competent to hold position of 
superintendent in large o r small mill. 
Best of references as to experience, 


ability and character. Address No. 3297. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed in one of the best milis 
in South Carolina, but have good rea- 
sons for making a change. Have had 
long practical experience on all classes 


of work. Good, reliable man, know 
how to manage help, and can get re- 
sults. Address No. 3298. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long eperience in steam plant and ma- 
chine shop. Am giving satisfaction on 
present job, but wish to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3299. 


WANT position in mill office as pay roll 
clerk or similar job. Experienced in 
mill office work and can give good ref- 
erences. Married. Address No. 3300. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Competent reliable man who has had 
long experience in spinning room. Good 


manager of help. Good habits and can 
furnish first class references. Now 
employed. Address No. 3301. 
EXPERIENCED bookkeeper, 32 years of 
age, wants to change positions on or 
about the first of the year. Thoroughly 
capable to handle books in mill office. 
References. Address No. 3302. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
assistant superintendent in cloth mill. 
Have had many years of practical 


ex- 
perience as both superintendent and 
overseer. Good references. Address 


No. 3308. 


WANT position as superintendent. weav- 
er, or designer, in large mill that pays 


well, Capable of holding large job and 
handling it in Satisfactory manner. 
Good manager of help. Excellent ref- 
erences. 


Address No. 3304. 


WANT position as 
overseer of 


superintendent, or 
carding, or overseer spin- 
ning. Am experienced man of good 
habits, long practical experience and 
have ability to get quality and quantity 
production. Address No. 3305. ‘ 
WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mill 
but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 


lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 3307. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 


of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 3 
WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 


where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
1S years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as superintendent of varn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3310. 


WANT position as master mechanic: 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now 
ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
competent man, who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
Seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313. 


Am a 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand’s place in smaller plant. Now em- 


Fine references. Address No. 
3314. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality with low percentage of 
waste. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy work, prefer Draper 
looms. Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 


sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character, Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mill 
suplies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences showing my ability, experience 
and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 
to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 3319. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3320. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN-. CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— FLYERS— 
ae ge Drousfield Bros. East Jersey Pipe Co. ..Whitin Machine Works. 
Son Co., B. &. Tolhurst Machine Works. Southern & Fiyer Ce. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
FINISHING MACHINERY— Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— Saco-Lowel!l Shops. Co. See Clutches. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. Whitin Machine Works. Pine Co FUSES— 
BELT CONVEYORS— CARRIER APRONS— Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. Link-Belt Company. Klauder-Weldon Dye Machiner Co. General Electric Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— CASTINGS (1RON)— Perkins, 8. F.. & Sc y GEARS— 
Link-Beit Co. Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. Row a Bo Co.. B : rae De Laval Steam Turbine Co 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- Waish & Weidner Co. Corp. G. Genera! Electric Co 
TIVES— Ane Tolhurst Machine Works. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Kiipstein & A. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
Grant Leather Corporation 
See aiso Mill Supplies. 
Mcleod Leather Belting Co. 
BSELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBIN 
Brown, The David Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 5&., Co. 
BOILERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Waist & Weidner Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
High Poirt Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Carolina Brush Co. 
BUILDINGS, PORTABLE— 
Tuxbu*y Co A. C. 
BURLAP— 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Lava! Steam “Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Brea. Mfg. Co. 
ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ACCOUNTANTS— 
Federal Tax Service Corp. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHassiacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scales Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
s. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
——See Presses, Baling. 
IALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 


CHAIN 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
COAL AND COKE— 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. 
White Oak Coal Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & 4&Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
General Building Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINE ge 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mili Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL — 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. $ 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Stafford Co., The 
“Mversal Winding Co. 
Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link- Belt 
DAMP PROOFING AINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DIAL SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Youn 
Seyde! Mfa. Co., 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Fountain Ce. 
DRIVES, SILENT C 
Moree Chain Company. 
Link-Beltt Cempany. 


c. G. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
Campbell & Co., John. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Kliipstein & Co., A 
Metz @& Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chemica! 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Alltis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Generali Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ELECTRIC LAMPS— 
General Electric Co. 

See Lamps, Lighting. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guefrry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

General Electric Co. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 


ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 


ENGINEERS, MILL. 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, 


.. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Genera! Electric Co.. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
General Electric Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FENCING— 
General Equipment Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL.- 


ERs 
Seuthern Soindle 4 Fiver C-. 
Whitin Meehine Werks. 


Co. 


tte. Co. 


Co. 


PUMP. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmere Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Eureka tron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GREASES— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite 
HANGERS, SHAFT 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Walraven Co. 

Sullivan Hardware Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
INSURANCE, LIABILITY— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 

LACE LEATH 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 

General Electric Co. 

LATHES— 

Walraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. Draper. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE— 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


Stee! Headdie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WI es— 

Greist Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 


Gartand Mfg. Co. 
Leather & Belting Co. 
LOOM 
Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Co. 
Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICANTS — 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. & WN, Ca. 
Texas Compa 
LUBRICATING "GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Co-pany 
LUG STRAPS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 
McLeod Leather 4 Beiting Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Coa. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law 4& Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
General Buliding Co. 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene 4& Co. 
Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wliison Company. 
Walraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 

MILL WHITE 
“Sooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas @& Co. 
Johnson Paint Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MOTORS— 

High Point Machine Works 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Co. 

Walraven Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S&S. 


oILs— 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Southern otton ol Ceo. 
Swan 4& Finch Co. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


OILING SYSTEMS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Chariotte Leather ‘Baiting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Belting ‘Co. 


PAINTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
pores Graphite Co. 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Lucas & Co. 
Johnson Paint Co, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Southern Cotton Ol! Co. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4& Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & Slager> 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 


Garland Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Mfg. Co. 
PIPE. AN FITTINGS— 


PIPE COVERING— 
General Equipment Co. 


PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Oetro:t Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Elecfric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 
PRINTERS— 
Clark Publishing Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifuga!.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 

PLANTS— 

Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 


REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROOFING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
Walraven Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Wlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Kaustine Co. 
ruro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMsS— 
Kaustine Co. 
BHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sone Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David. Sone Co, 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 
s— 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 
SHINGLES, ASBESTOS AND 
ASPHALT— 
General Equipment Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Alien, Chartes R 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Carolina Sizing & Chemica! Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein Co., 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Th 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Brown, The Davi! Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch ard Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Coc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS 
(FRANKEL)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Lookout Boller & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
Waish & Weidner Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Select-O-Phone Corporation. 

TEXTILE MACHINEFR / SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS 

Perkins, B. F.. & Gon... tae. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagrapn Co. 
TRAPS— 
——=—See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Ode!l Mill Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Kaustine Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOLS— 
Walraven Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & “fg. Ce. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING: APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Sargent’s, Cc. G., Sons. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 
WARP STOP VOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link- Belt 


. WELDING OUTFIT 


General Electric Co. 

High Point Machine Works 

Walraven Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDSB— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Kilipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A, 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

Campbell ,John, & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINEG— 

Mari nes. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
American Kron Scale Co., 430 E. 58rd St., 
New York. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. I 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Atlantic Textile Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Baltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Campbell, John, & Co., New York. 
Carolina Brush Co., 1431 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, N. C. 
Carolina Size & Chemica! Co., Charlotte, 
<>. 
Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Cattin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chiffee Co., Thos. K:, Providence, R. L. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works, 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N. ‘ 
Cooledge & Sons, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pawtucket, 


1526 


Collins Bros. Machine Co., 
R. I 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Courtney Co.. Dana S., Chicopee, Mass. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J 


The Deford Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. . 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. I 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
x. 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
-~srake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
I. du de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtow, 
Dunn & Co.. 15 W. Trade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bast Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Pureka Iron Works, Inc.. 
N. C. 


Federal Tax Service Corporation, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. L 


Lincolnton, 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 

Wenerul Co., Scheneotady, N. Y. 

Generai Building Company, 524 HMarrison 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Gude & Co., Atianta, Ga. 


Haywood Dept., T. Hoilt., 65 Leonard St., 
New York. 
High Point Machine Works, High Point, 
Hirsch Lumber Co., 12038 Heard National 
Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fila. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C., 50 Pearl St., Bos- 
ton, Dlass 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Jones Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


a Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
ork. 
Kaustine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ... 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Com- 


—L— 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chatcanooga, 
Tenn. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co., Charleston, 
. Va. 

Lucas, John, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave.., 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 25 W. 48rd St, 
New York, N. Y. 

McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 


Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co.,..Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 
Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 
Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 
North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 
N. C. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
I 


National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., New 
York. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
Brunsick, N. J. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Mass. 
Central 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Falls, R. IL 
©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. 


‘Powers Regulator Co., The. Chicago, Il. 


Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mags. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. 
Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm, B., Oakmont, Pa. 
Scott & Co., Henry L.. Providence, R. IL 
Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. L. 


S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
BSelect-O-Phone Corporation, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Distributing Co., Charleston, 
S. C. 


Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons. Inc., L., 262 Peari St., 
New York. 

Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc., New York. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 

Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. 
Stafford Co., The, Read ville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Hil. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C. 
Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swan & Finch Co.. New York. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 
Textile Specialty Co., Belton, 8S. C. 
Textile Banking Co., New York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Barrett Co., New. York. 


Toledo Scale Co., 22 West 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Tripod Paint Co.. 6° N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. Spencer Turner ~—o., Charlotte, N. C. 

Turner Constructivun Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Tuxbury Lumber Co., A. C., Charleston, 
Ss. C. 


Trade St., 


United Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., Roan- 


oke, Va. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston. 
Mass. 
Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walsh & Weldner Boiler Co., Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Carteret, N. J. ‘ 

Whitin Machine . Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 

White Oak Coal Co., Mac Donald, Va. 

Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


Wood's, B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturer of 
ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS 
238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Tel. Con. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturer of 
HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
AND COLORS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street. Greenville. S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


= 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HAMETZ & GO%e 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New City. 
Soston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 : esa GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Diamond Fibre for Textile Makers 


This remarkable non-metallic material] is 
particularly adapted to the textile industry 
and is now being used extensivety for mak- 
ing many parts of textile equipment. 

It is tough, uniform and practically inde- 
structible—almost as hard as iron yet light- 
er than aluminum. It is non-rusting and 
will not burr, chip or splinter. 

It machines readily with a smooth, glossy 
surface and actually improves with age. 

Besides the various specialties used di- 
rectly in connection with textile machinery, 
we also make a full line of Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles for mill, factory and storeroom 
use. 

Write today for our booklet, 
Fibre and Its Uses.” 
about this truly remarkable material. 


DEPT. 10 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


“Diamond 


Branch Factory and Warehouse, Chicago. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of Canada, Litd., Toronto 


Let us tell you more 


BRIDGEPORT (near Philade!phia) PENN. 


In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Oompany, 


Slasher Room Insurance 


4+ 24. 


Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Showing installation R. O. Pickens Slasher Hoods. 


You protect your mill with all forms 
of insurance to guard against future ac- 
cidents or mishaps. 

Why not use the same precautions in 
your Slasher Room by installing a system 
of 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


They cool the Slasher Room, reduce 
moisture and prevent “drippings” from 
falling on the yarn while drying, which 
insures a perfect warp for your weaving 
room. 


A demonstration will prove our statement—they are sold on a Guarantee 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


| 
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Manufacturers 


of 


RINGS 
SPINDLES 


and 


FLYERS 


for 


all makes of 
Spinning, Twisting 
and Roving Frames 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de l’'Opera, Paris France 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Unirep CHEMICAL Propvcts | 


CoRPORATION 
Importers, Exporters end Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Haziehurst, Miss. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


Watson Loom Motors 


Fully enclosed, solid housing and 
end brackets. Grit and dust proof 
ball bearings. : 

‘The many designs of WATSON motors 
make possible the selection o. .quipment to 


meet the particular requirements for any 
service. Write for bulletin 402. 


High Point Machine Works, Inc. High Point,N.C. 


Distributers WATSON Motors 


Jersey City, N. J. 


FIREPROOF 


steel and asbestos 
cast rron frame, 
penelled 

Stock Dryers 


Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Granteville, 
Mass. 

Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representat:ve 
Charlotte, - N.C. 


OF \ A 
7 
WHITIN S FILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CGCHARLGOTTE N.C. 


